ax 


his broomstick circus 
landed well 


Reopening 


junior Senator on the 


against him. 
and riotous gailimaufry” 








Senator Joe and the Gallimaufry Kid 
in Washington 
inside pages of most newspapers. It 
was a quiet day: only one “witness” got thrown out by the cops. 
was tough for Joe after Scripps-Howard 


last Monday, Wisconsin’s 
Sledding 


inquisitor Frederick Woltman turned 


It was tougher for Joe’s boy Roy M. Cohn (1.) whose “fantastic 
with Pvt. G. David Schine was limned for Senators 


by Vermont's Ralph E, Flanders in a blistering speech picturing “the Senator 


as fuehrer.” Flanders 


cornered the front pages; 


Joe sought a new self- 


promotion angle: Roy gave one groan and resigned. 


UNMOVED BY KLAN-TYPE AND 'LEGAL* THREATS, SAUK CITY 
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WAR & PEACE 


Indo-China guns are silenced; 
new hope dawns for world peace 


By Tabitha Petran 


eo for peace at almost any 
price seems irresistible,” wrote 
U.S. News (7/23), as the Geneva con- 
ference neared agreement on ending 
the Indo-China war. A year to the 
week aiter the Korea cease-fire this 
world-wide pressure silenced the guns 
in Indo-China. History seemed likely 
to record the Korean armistice as the 
greatest defeat of U.S. arms, the Indo- 
China truce as the greatest dipio- 
matic setback to date for Washing- 
ton’s war policy. For the truce: 

@ Marks the failure of Washington's 
four-year effort to start a world war 
in Asia. (In March, 1950, the late 
Agnes Smedley warned that “a dread- 
ful war plot is being hatched” which, 
unless exposed and protested, would 
“reach its fulfillment in a new world 
war starting in the Far East.”) 

@ Pushes Washington’s plan to over- 
throw the Peking regime, already set 
back once in Korea, a long way further 
back. Its chief base in Asia now be- 
comes Thailand, which U.S. Ambassa- 
dor “Wild Bill’ Donovan—sent there 
“to organize our intelligence network” 
—terms “the most corrupt [govern- 


EDITOR INSISTS: 





Joe must positively go! 


By Lawrence Emery 


a Aes March 18 Leroy Gore, life-long 

Republican and editor of the Wis- 
consin small-town weekly, Sauk-Praitie 
Star, took a bold step which he himself 
conceded might be folly. He wrote in 
an editorial: 


“There isn't much point in prolong- 
ing the suspense or the agony. To be 
brutally frank, four long years are 
too many yeais to wait for an oppor- 
tunity to shake off the soiled and 
suffocating cloak of McCartiyism. 
The Star proposes a recail election 
in which the sole issue shall ke the 
fitness of Joseph McCarthy to serve 
his nation, his party and the sover- 
eign State of Wisconsin.” 

Gore and his associaztes have been 
the targets of two kinds of persecution 
ever since: the “legal” type and the 
Ku Kiux Klan variety, of “run ’em out 
of town.” But U.S. newspapers have 
exercised their free-press right to print 
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little or nothing of Wisconsin’s unique 
recall movement and the consequences 
for those who led it. 


THE TITANIC TASK: Gore and his 
associates set themselves an almost im- 
possible task: Wisconsin statutes. re- 
quire that recall petitions contain sig- 
natures equal to 25% of the total 
gubernatorial vote in the most recent 
elections. Since 1952 saw a record turn- 
out of the Wisconsin electorate, more 
than 403,000 names had to be signed 
on the dotted line—and collected with- 
in 60 days. Starting without organiza- 
tion, funds or experience, and without 
the solid backing of any of the state's 
political, labor or farm groups—and 
working in an atmosphere of intimi- 
dation—the Joe Must Go Club gathered 
the amazing total of some 390,000 
names. Of these, 335,000 were “valid” in 
the sense that they were collected with- 
in the 60-day period. 

At the height of the campaign more 
than 4,500 petition circulators were 
ringing doorbells and talking to their 
neighbors all over the state. As Joe 
Must Go Club chairman Harold Michael 
put it: ‘ 

“The showing we have made, de- 
spite the lack of money, lack of or- 
ganization, and amateur leadership 
indicates that there is a lot of anti- 
McCarthy sentiment in the state. If 
we: could force an election, I’m sure 
McCarthy would be defeated.” 

“BUSINESSMEN WITH CLUBS”: The 
Joe Must Go movement frightened the 
Senator himself. Most of the signature 
drive occurred during the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings, but he spent most 
week-ends in the -.state, although he 
had rarely before then bothered to go 


home. Said the Madison Capital Times: 
“He has been taking valuable week- 
end time, which could be used to 
prepare his case for the row with the 
Army, to come home and make 
speeches and visit the people he nas 
(Continued on Page 5) 


SOMEBODY LOVES JOHN 
“Miss Greece” (above) thinks John 
Foster Dulles is a doll because he in- 
terceded to get her into the U.S. for 
the “Miss Universe” stakes; she had 
been barred as a “security risk” because 
“she once designed the cover for a 
Communist author’s book.” “Miss S. 
Korea” (r.) can’t get a passport: since 
she didn’t leave N. Korea till she was 
18, she’s suspected of peeking at the 
facts of life and not concentrating 

enough on her bust development. 

















Canard Enchaine, Parts 
“Hello, Premier Mendes-France? This is 
Ho Chi Vietminh, .. .” 


ment] in S.E. Asia” 
son, 7/19), 

@® Ends a period of U.S.-French re- 
lations which began with the 1946 
U.S. loan, one of whose aims was to 
enable France to fight the Indo-China 
independence movement. The end of 
this war nearly eight years later marks 
France’s first step toward regaining the 
independence it lost by accepting the 
strangling conditions of the loan, the 
Marshall Plan and other instruments 
of Washington’s war - preparation 
policy. 

THE RUSH TO PARIS: Washington’s 
final agreement not to disrupt, for the 
time being at least, the conclusion of 
a truce was given reluctantly and 
primarily because the alternative was 
virtual break-up of the Western alli- 
(Continued on Page 3) 


(Drew Pear- 
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Hope is hopeful 
HOPE. B.C. 
We are trailer dwellers and have 





to move to where the work is— 
and jobs are rather scarce these 
Gays, though they should not be 
as this North American cont:nent 
has sO many undeveloped resources 
that there should be work for 
everyone. 

We hope things will be different 
soon, The world’s progressives and 
ether decent people can certainly 
see what is going on, and things 
seem to be looking a little brighter 
for our side, that is the side of 
#il kind and good folks of this 
earth Ss. E. Bean 


U.S.: kibbutz-eye view 
KIBBUTZ HEPZIBAH, ISRAEL 
In 1950 when I leit the States 
things were pretty OK. but now 
with McCarthy 1 wonder if you are 
wowed to have red blood, red is 
Russian. I. am 13 years old and 
my mother gets the GUARDIAN 
ever since I can remember. 
Michael Jacvis 


Looking south 

WISETON, SASK., CANADA 
Conditions in the U.S. would 
seem to be deteriorating rapidly, 
with no person safe from political 
attack. Your paper is much 
needed. Margaret M. Dickson 


The word to the islands 
GRENADA, B. W.T. 

I have been receiving your maga- 
zine for the past few months, and 
must indeed say how much I ap- 
perciate it, real good, honest read- 
ing; pity such a paper could not 
be read by many owing to the 
subscription. However, I usually 
pass on my used copies to as many 
people as possible for them to ex- 
pand their knowledge of current 
aifairs in the world. 

Dudiey L. W. Greasley 

Lebanese un-Americans 
RAS-BEIRUT, LEBANON 

Here and in Syria big demonsira- 
tions were held in the main cities 
against Dulles’ military pacts. Most 
significant of all was the one or- 
ganized by the Students’ Union 
ef Lebanon, which was to start at 
the American University of Beirut. 


center of American learning and 
culture. The government put a 
ban on it and ruthlessly crushed 


it, killing one student and injur- 
ing scores—some permanently. Re- 
percussions throughout the Arab 
world were indignant, and echoed 
the people's intent to resist U.S. 
imperialism and military pacts. 
Raja Howrani 


That Gettysburg address 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Presidential asst. Sherman Adams 
stated recently anent Ike and the 
coming elections: “The loss of Con- 
gress might make a certain farm 
in Pennsylvania an attractive place 
to retire to.” 

Since Eisenhower is obviously no 
Lincoln, I, too, feel he should de- 
vote more time to his Gettysburg 
address. Anne Gish Part 


Wants new party views 
SULLIVAN, MO. 

I hope every reader will express 
his opinion of George Curry’s let- 
ter regarding a new party. H 


@ Be sure te check your address-plate carefully 
for errors before enclosing. Indicate if you want 
paper wrapped. Enclose remittance, mail to: 

17 Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥. 
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Renewal 


If your address-plate is 
printed in red, your sub- 
scription is in arrears 
and is due for renewal 
NOW. 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


For two months new the UN 
haus been trying ... to hire 16 
plumbers, uphotsterers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, pipe eoverers, 
and masons as staff employes. . 
These men are needed te make 
the day-to-day emergency re- 
pairs—fix Jeaking pipes, pateh 
the paint, reeoil the springs in 
the furniture, and the bike. Bot 
while the pipes leak and the 
paint peels, the loyalty and 
security clearances required of 
ail American citizens employed 
as staff members have not heen 
forthcoming. “ICs much harder 
to check a plumber or a e€ar- 
penter,” explains an American 
security officer, “than a eoblege 
professor,” 

Nation, July 24 

One-year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under the 
ibove heading. 











enough such letiers are mailed. not 
only to the GUARDIAN but to 
cther papers as well, we might be 
able to stop American fruit eom- 
panies from taking over ay more 
Guatemailas. L, K. England 


Root of all evil 
FALLBROOK, CALIF. 

To and through the GUARDIAN, 
to the people, near and far, who 
now are being deceived by some 
deceiving, evil and sinful doers 
who now also are deceiving them- 
selves: First, a question to those 
selfish, rich, greeuy interests who 
now are the root of all evil, all 
sin, here in this Planet Earth, 
House of the true God, the Heaven- 
ly Father. Why should you bigets 
want to desiroy Socialism or Com- 


mtnism when you, by your own 
greedy, selfish, sinful works, are 
positively the very Father and 
Mother of both Socialism and 


Communism? You money -lovers 
and money-changers are more lov- 
ers of Satan than you aie lovers 
ef God, while you cause the com- 
mon laboring class of this Family 
—the meeker of this Family, who 
are to inherit this Earth—to ein 
and suffer death because of you. 
the rich, and your servants the 
FBI, and those witch-hunt com- 
mittees who cause some to lose 
their jobs, and their families to 
sulfer. 

And to you, the Priest, Preacher 
and Rabbi who now support Satan 
and the rich: You are no better 
than those you support, Will you 
read and know who and what all 
ef you are? I Timothy 6. verses 
7-19. é @ 


The egg and us 
GRAND JUNCTION, MICH. 
» You seem to have a hell of a 
time getting money, so dol. That 
is the reason I am behind with my 
sub. Times are tough for a lot of 
us here, people laid off of work 
with 10 years’ seniority. I am a 
hick farmer. Thought we could 
switch to chickens but the feed 
costs more than we can get for 
the eggs. To us Ike's recession is 
worse than Herwie’s depression. 
George H. Smith 
* 


HADDAM, KANSAS 

Do you realize Benson cut 10c 
per lb. off our cream, which would 
have paid our GUARDIAN pledge 
in one month? 

Right now we are receiving 16¢ 
a dozen for eggs. To pay you $12 
would take 75 dozen eggs. Hens 
at 6c a ib. would take 40 five-lb. 
hens. When I pay for groceries, 
health and ear insurance, every- 
day elothes (can't afford cihers), 
there is hittle left for anything 


else. If I can I'll send you a few 

Gollars, HW not, well I ean't help it. 

I wish you the best, for your 

paper tells the truth in these 

days that try men's souls ang 

women's too. Ruby G. Hec® 
e 


WASHINGTON, KANSAS 

For a revealing bit of arithmetic 
you may calculate how many eggs 
at 16c per doz., or 5 lo. hens at 9c 
per Jb. this $3 for my renewal 
represents, Agriculture Secy, Ben- 
son, who is supposed to represent 
the farmers but one of whose chief 
worries is the high prices paid by 
eonsumers, should be well pleased 
If consumers are paying too much 
for their eggs and poultry—and 
they probably are—at least the 
Hon. Secy. cannot honestly say it's 
because the producers are getting 
a high supported price for their 
product. Ernest B. Beirne 


For the children 
NEY YORK, N. Y 

On behalf of the families of the 
Smith Act victims, I would like 
express our thanks to the many 
thousands of GUARDIAN readers 
who have contributed to our cause 
this year. Your contribution and 
your sentiments have meant much. 
much more to us than you can 
imagine, coming as they have from 
eveiy corner of America, 

I wish I could say that all our 
needs have been met for the pres- 
ent, but I cannot. There remains 
a need for a moderately small sum 
to complete the summer vacaiion 
requirements of the children in- 
volved. The sum is only $1,700. 1 
know the generosity of GUARDIAN 
readers will again respond readily 
to help meet this remaining neees- 
sity for the summer. Peggy Dennis 

The GUARDIAN will be happy te 
frvyward to Mrs. Dennis any cen. 
tributions sent to her at ofr office, 
17 Murray St.. N. ¥. C. % FA. 
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Copy tht: Lebar Feateres Syndicnte 


Kailas 
Lavor’s Daily, Gn.ws..c.om (W. va.) 
“Now look here, Hampton, I'm 
a busy man! I can’t have you 
popping in and out of here 
every year asking for a raise!” 





—— 





Oregon's vital year 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

As this perhaps will be the most 
vital year politically in the his- 
tory of labor—especially in Orecon 
where we have one extremely reac- 
tionary Senator and one grand lib- 
eral—we in Oregon in the ranks 
of Jabor are deeply concerned in 
the outcome of the next elec- 
tion. Three out of four of eur 
representatives are reactionary and 
we have a fight on our hands. You 
might give us a lift some time in 
the future. I am 84 years old and 
am greatly interested in the bat- 
tle that ig now in progress. 

W, P. Engiefried 


Heritage 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
We are the poor who must abstain 
From lamentations of distress; 
We are the rank and file of pain 
Whom Fate has rendered comiort- 


less! 

We are the slaves who toil and 
sweat 

To please the rich who own our 
hire; 


For we are always in their debt 
To live and die as they desire! 
We are the mute inferiors 


Who risk our lives and risk our 
health; 

We are the POOLS who fight their 
wars... 

To lade the wealthy with more 
wealth! 


Patricia Burges 


“I shall pray for you” 
TAMPA, FLA. 

I have come to the conclusion 
that yours is a communist paper 
or in sympathy with them and 
their aims. While I regret that 
our nation has many faults, I be- 
lieve these can only be corrected 
by the development of Christian 
Charity and not by insults, abuse 
and by efforts to communize eur 
nation. either by force or otherwise. 
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“You will rise again even as the grass of the field: 
though all men’s hands be set against you, though you feel 
‘isolated and abandoned, you, the rank and file, will surely 
rise to spread the green mantle of democrecy over this 
ravished American soil.,—OSCAR AMERINGER (spceak- 
wg to Illinois miners, 1930). 
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REPORT TO READERS 


«.. But especially to YOU 


T MAY HAVE ESCAPED YOUR ATTENTION, but we 

hope you are as gratified as we are that the GUARDIAN 

has not had to make a financial appeal other than for our 
Buck-of-the-Month Sustainers in well over a year. 

This is because our Sustainers have been coming 
through nobly, on time and in increasing numbers since a 
year ago in March; and friends of the GUARDIAN every- 
where, including our advertisers and Buying Service Shop- 
pers, seem to have made the paper one of the family. 





UR PROBLEM, friends, is with renewals—and if you're 

fed up reading about them in this space, think how 
worn-down we must feel having to write about them so 
eternally. 

As this is written, every subscriber due for renewal 
through June has this past week received a renewal letter 
from us. Some of you receiving this letter have owed 
us a renewal for longer than we like to admit. We have 
kept the paper coming, of course, but in consequence here 
we are at the end of July with. a staggering column of 
quarterly payments unpaid and still whacking the bushes 
for overdue renewals. 


F WE EEGGED in desperation for a $5 bill all hands 

around to save the GUARDIAN from going over the 
cliff, renewed and unrenewed alike would rally around as 
in the past, saying: “Why didn’t you tell us things were 
so rough?” 

Friends, things are always rough, but not so rough 
that prompt renewals and a flow of new readership can’t 
always keep the ship afloat, with all the other sustaining 
effort GUARDIAN readers are famous for. 


O YOU REMAINING Red Address-Label people, you 
have our letter now, with a postage-paid hurry-up reply 
envelope. We need those renewals quite desperately by 
the end of the month—which means THIS WEEK. Let’s 
get cracking! —THE EDITORS 





So I shal) continue to help to cor- 
rect by prayer and example and 
not by insult and abuse. I shall 
#lso pray for you that God will 
inspire you with understanding. 
Phillip Simele, USAF retd, 
We appreciate the prayeis of 
brother Simeic, who encloses a 
“miraculous medal’ of the Virgin 
Mary, We also welcome the prayers 
ef Buddhists and others. As Canard 
Enchaine, Paris, (7/7) eommented 
under a phote of a precession of 
suipliced Roman Catholic priests 
hearing a sign “Our Lady, pray 
for Russia and China” through the 
streets of Ville, Bas-Rhin, France: 
“One hopes the Buddhists of the 
Far East will return the compli- 
ment by organizing a procession 


“Not one Republican or Democratic 
candidate for state or national of- 
fice has dared to touch the roaring 
issues.” 


It would appear that he did not 
read the platform of Roderick J. 
Wilson, the only Democratic can- 
Gidate for Governor who did not 
crossfile. Wilson, whom I highly 
respect for his personal integrity 
and liberal views (he is a human- 
itarian if I ever met one), was 
under a cloud by the venal 
GOPartisan press (which is about 
the only press we have out here) 
and was treated to the thunders- 
of-silence technique. Maybe that 
is why Rube overlooked him. None- 
theless, some 180,000 Californians 


(47,000 in L.A. County) thought 
through their streets with signs te enough of Wilson to cos Sor ie 
this effect: “Buddha, contemplate jm petting that in due time Wil- 
gd navel in favor of France.” son will be heard from politically. 


Incidentally, he is the man our ly- 
ing California newspapers called a 
“fugitive fre@m justice’ because he 
bad the temerity to go to Wash- 
ington and ask the Langer Comm. 
to imvestigate charges against one 
of California's GOP sacred cows— 
former Governor, now Chief Jus- 


Keep an eye on Wilson 
BURBANK, CALIF. 

IL voted for Mrs. Isobel Cerney 
on the enthusiastic recommenda- 
tion of my good friend Rube 
Borough. But I believe he was 
ehightly in error im bie statement: ‘ 


pe as et 





Viee/ Earl Warren. ' Gey W. Finney 
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Rank-&-file revolt on German rearmament 
is climactic test of British Labour machine 


By Gordon Schaffer 
Guardian special correspondent 

LONDON 
{GHT-WING leaders of the British 
laser movement are conducting an 
ali-out drive to get a majority for re- 
arming W. Germany at next Septem- 
bec’s Trade Union Congress and Labour 
Pacty conference. While they may yet 
achieve enougin block votes for their 
policy, it is already clear that they are 
geaerals without an army, fighting 

their own rank and file. 

The overwhelming fact is that most 
local Labour Party members have re- 
pudiated their national leaders. These 
ace the Jimmy Higginses at election 
time without whom the party cannot 
survive. Tens of thousands of them are 
members of the very trade unions 
which keep the right-wing leaders in 
power. Hundreds of these local parties 
Rave sent resolutions to Labour head- 
quarters against German rearmament. 


BUSMEN “vs.” TRAINMEN: We are 
asked to believe that British workers 
coademn this policy when organized in 
lecal Labour Parties but accept it as 
members of a few selected unions; that 
while metal workers organized in the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union unan- 
imously condemn it, as do train drivers 
in the Natl. Union of Railywaymen, bus 
dcivers in the Transport & General 
Workers support it. This just does not 
make sense. The interests of different 
sections of the workers may on occa- 
sioa conflict, but it is inconceivable 
that it should be in the class interests 
at bus drivers to support German re- 
acmament and of train drivers to op- 
pase it. , 

The explanation is that the “pro” 
uaions are those in which the mempber- 
ship gets no chance to speak its mind, 
and the “anti’s’ are unions. in which 
there is genuine democracy. The 
“aati's’—the Engineering, Electrical 
Tcades, Fire Brigades, Foundry Work- 
ers, Distcibutive Workers, Railwaymen, 
Shipbuilding Draftsmen—have vary- 
ing degrees of democracy in their con- 
stitutions, but all: have machinery 
thcough which members can elect dele- 
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4 Daily Express, Loudoun 


“We are prepared to accept your German rearmament program on cendition 
we sell you the arms that you rearm us with... .” 


gates and voice their views. 


THE SUPER-MACHINES: The 250,000- 
member “pro” Transport Workers, 
which covers scores of different indus- 
tries, operates on the surface through 
a complicated system ‘of democratic 
government; but if you look deeper you 


_find that Gen. Secy. Arthur Deakin and 


his paid officials (all right-wing) exer- 
cise the dominant power. In the Natl. 
Union of General & Municipal Workers 
—which with Transport has over 25% 
of total TUC membership—the rank 
and file have almost no chance of mak- 
ing their views heard. For decades these 
two unions have cast their huge card 
vote for every reactionary policy at the 
TUC and Labour Party con:erences. Ten 
years ago General & Municipal’s lead- 
ers backed the Vansittart policy of 
condemning the whole German people— 
because’ they feared the way pcople 
were making the war a war against 
fascism. Now these same leaders hail 
W. Germany’s fascists as their allies. 

The TUC’s and Labour Party’s right- 
wing leaders are kept in power by the 
card-vyote majority centred around 
these two unions. The party executive 
in turn maintains its control of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party by weed- 
ing out left-wingers from acceptance 
as Labour candidates. And it is the 


Labour MP's 


leader. 


THE KEY MINERS: So far these two 
unions have had the support of a num- 
ber of smaller unions whose member- 
ship is well under control—the Steel- 
workers, for example, who do not eyen 
have an annual conference. They have 
also relied on some unions where, de- 
spite a democratic constitution, the 


who elect the party’s 


members have automatically backed 
the leadership. Such a union is the 
130,000-member Agricultural Workers, 


which never before opposed the right 
wing on a political or international is- 
sue but this year has decisively joined 
the opposition to German rearmament, 


A key position is that of the 620.900- 
member Nati. Union of Mineworkers 
which has gone along with the two big 
reactionary unions on almost every 
controversial issue since the war. But 
on one occasion its rank and file voted 
overwhelmingly agains! the leaders 
when pressure forced a ballot vote on 
supporting the Labour government’s 
wage freeze; at the next TUC the lead- 
ers gave way without a fight, knowing 
they were beaten without the miners’ 
vote. Two years ago when the miners 
demanded E.-W. trade, the Labour 
leaders had to give way. 


MORE MACHINES: On German re- 
armament, the NUM supported official 
Labour Party policy at their confereace 
July 7. How is such a position possible 
from the miners who in pre-war years 
were in the forefront of progressive 
forces? Again the answer is in the wag 
democracy operates in the ‘union. 

The NUM was formed just before the 
war by amalgamating a number of 
district unions, and the constitufioa 
leaves power in district groups to or- 
ganize procedure for choosing theic 
own exec. committees and delegates io 
the NUM conference, the TUC and 
Labour Party conference. The district 
organizations with democratic pro- 
cedure (Scotland, S. Wales) send lett- 
wing delegates; Derbyshire, Notting- 
ham, Kent and other districts swing 
between Left and Right; in Durhesm, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, which always 
back the right wing, you find on tke 
spot that the right-wingers control a 
powerful machine which hardly gives 
the rank and file any chance to talk. 


THE NAKED DIVORCE: But power ia 
the NUM is very delicately balanced. At 
its recent conierences the votes af 
right-wing districts have secured a sus- 
stantial majority, but the delegates te 
the TUC and to the Labour Party con- 
ference Rave been much more evenly 
divided. On some occasions the rigaet 
wing has imposed its policy by a ma- 
jority of only two or three in a tetat 
delegation of more than 90. These 
twe votes swung the miners’ total 
yote on to the side of the right wing. 

The NUM conierence also nominat d 
right-wing Hugh Gaitskell for Lasourc 
Party treasurer over left-wing Aneutia 
Bevan, by 505,000 votes to 223,00. 
Gaitskell is hoping to win gn the com- 
bination of right-wing unions; yet since 
Bevan can depend on 90% of the votes 
of local Labour Parties, this would only 
iurther expose the divorce betweor 
leaders and membership. 

Out of 433 resolutions submitted for 
the party conference on ail kinds of 
foreign and domestic issues, the larg- 
est single group concern German re- 
armament: 57 oppose it, only sre 
favors the Attlee policy. The next 
largest group consists of 37 resolutions 
for outlawing the H-bomb and dis- 
armament of the big powers. Gener- 
ally, the resolutions attack the car- 
dinal principles of Britain’s coalition 
foreign policy. 





War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ance, Secy. Dulles rushed to Paris to 
cvater with British Foreign secy. Eden 
and French Premier Mendes-France 


ooly when it became apparent that 
Britain and France would go ahead 
with truce efforts despite Washing- 


ton’s boycott of Geneva. His aim was 
to make as unacceptable as possible 
Westera terms on the three key issues 
for peace in [ndo-China: the political 
framework of a settlement; effective 
neutcaiization of the unliberated parts 
ot Indo-China; the U.S. attitude to- 
wacd tae truce. 

All Western sources agreed that Ho 
Chi Minh would win elections—held 
aay time short of three to five years 
—hands down. French puppet troops 
were reported deserting to Ho at the 
rate of 500 a day. Mendes-France, at 
his meeting with China’s Premier Chou 
Ea-lai a month ago, agreed to all-Viet- 
nam elections as political framework 
foc a truce; aiter his talks with Dulles 
he came out for indefinite postpone- 
ment of elections. He thus lined up 
(perhaps for bargaining purposes) 
witik the U.S. stand that the “military 
regcoupment” is a permanent partition. 


LET THERE BE TENSION: Partition 
in [Tndo-China, as in Korea, can be- 
come a source of tension. That Wash- 
ington so intended it is clear from its 
stand on the other two key issues. In- 
stead of effective neutralization, Wash- 
ington wanted Indo-China’s three non- 
communist states—Laos, Cambodia and 
the truncated Vietnam—to be guaran; 


teed, by its. proposed S. E. sAsia pack « 


even though they could not be mem- 


bers. At the same time, while Wash- 
ington is eager to guarantee “against 
future Communist aggressiens the ter- 
ritory left in free hands,” it would not 
guarantee or recognize the other side’s 
territory since that, Washington in- 
sisted, “must te open to a future change 
of status” (Chr. Science Monitor, 7/15). 


The truce terms—not entirely clear 
at GUARDIAN press-time — showed 
some modification of this position. Al- 
though refusing to sign the _ truce, 
Washington promised not to upset it 
by threat or use of force. (INS said the 
U.S. wanted Anglo-French “assurances” 
on the European Defense Community 
“before pledging to respect” the Indo- 
China agreement.) Foreign military 
bases will not be permitted in non- 
liberated Indo-China. All Vietnam 
elections will be held by July, 1955. 
The Viet Minh—who “on the basis of 
the military realities . . . were justified 
in demanding something very like 
French capitaluation” (Alsops, 7/16)— 
had made solid concessions for peace. 


Milestones on road to peace 


The Indo-China truce makes possible 
giant strides toward co-existence: 


@ CHINA IN THE UN: Churchill 
apparently agreed to exchange British 
agreement to postpone China’s UN ad- 
mission for a more reasonable U.S. 
attitude on Indo-China. But the truce 
brings China “very close to meeting 
Britain’s conditions for its admission 
to the UN” (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
7/18). Churchill faces a Labour Party 
united in opposition to further post- 
ponement. His ability to maintain the’ 


, decision is questionable. British poiicy , 
- On this. issue will -prebably. prove »de->+ 


cisive since a determined British stand 
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Vicky in Daily Mirror, Londoa 
“I still don’t see it!” 


for China’s admission could swing the 
Commonwelath (except Australia), W. 
Europe and Scandinavia into line. But 
only tremendous pressure from below 
is likely to force such a stand. 


@ DEVELOPMENT OF E.-W. TRADE: 
The truce will make impossible further 
postponement of the U.S.’s long-prom- 
ised easing of the trade embargo. W. 
yerman and British businessmen are 
planning trade missions to China this 
fall. W. German exports to China this 
year fell by a third owing to the addi- 
tion of iron and steel to the embargo 
list late last year. Resentment against 
the embargo has reached a new pitch. 
NYHT (7/18) reported that W. German 
industry is “avid for Red China trade” 
and businessmen 

“ ‘ate not interested ‘solély in this 

year’s trade or next. They want to 


get in before it’s: too late on what 

they think will be a vast Chinese 

industrialization program.” 
SIGNS OF SENSE: Washington's mood 
was still to fight any moves toward co- 
existence: the impending truce pro- 
voked “a widening conviction that a 
preventive war may be the only an- 
swec” (Marquis Childs, 7/16); top Ad- 
ministration spokesmen like House 
Speaker Martin openly and biuntly re- 
jected co-existence (Newsweck, 7/19, 
pointed out his views and the Presi- 
dent’s are not far apart). Yet there 
were signs that at a grass-roots level 
a genuine reappraisal of U.S. foreiga 
policy was being attempted, however 
contusedly. A sprinkling of letters to 
newspapers on China’s admission to 
UN showed sanity emerging. 

That U.S. opinion is far from 
unanimously behind the bipartisan 
hate-China policy was underlined by 
CSM (7/12)—which drew this conclu- 
sion from the results of a 1953 poil 
by the American Assn. for the UN. 
The poll showed 54% favoring U.S 
recognition of China; 35% against; 
60% oppesing, 40% favoring U.S. use 
of the veta to keep China out of UN. 

Having faced the bitter consequences 
of military defeat in Indo-China, 
Washington has turned from “the 
wailing wail... to the plotting rooms 
to develop new and more promising 
ventures .. The next operation is 
bound to be planned and supported 
more carccfuily” (Joseph Harsch, CSM, 
7/17). It remains up to the people lw 
drag it out of the plotting rooms and 
bring its war-preparation policy to 


an end — using the occasion of the 
truce, and of the gathering momentum . 
it gives to‘the ‘shift of the balance of” 
power teward the forces of peace. 
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Socialist progress worries U.S. experts 


as U.$.$.R. opens 


past Oct. 23 Atomic Energy Commis- 

sioner Thomas E. Murray announced 
that the U.S. would soon build its first 
atomic power plant. Chief impetus for 
this came, he indicated, from fear of 
“the major blow to our position in the 
world” should the U.S.S.R. get ahead 
of the U.S. in peaceful development of 
atomic power. 

On June 27 the world’s first atomic 
power plant began operation in the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet Council of Min- 
isters announced that the station—of 





Amen 


Whatever is wrong in Russia wor- 
ries American socialists and what- 
ever is right in Russia worries Amer- 
ican capitalists. 

—Simplified Econemics 
(Kansas City, Mo.) 











5,000 kilowatt capacity (big enough to 
supply a town of 10,000)—was servicing 
neighboring industry and agriculture. 
They said scientists and engineers were 
already at work on other atomic power 
stations of 50,000 to 100,000 kw capacity. 


At Shippingport, Pa., the U.S. is be- 
ginning construction of its first atomic 
power plant, scheduled to have a 65,000 
kw capacity and be ready for operation 
in three to five years. Britain’s first 
atomic power station «50,000 kw) will 
be finished in two to three years. 


“IT’S UNECONOMICAL”: Early U.S. 
radio reports about the Soviet plant 
played it us a significant victory for 
Soviet science, proof that both the U.S. 
and Britain had been outstripped in 
atomic power development. The press 
then buried the news, after minimizing 
its significance. So small a plant, said 
the N.Y. Times (7/4), was clearly un- 
economical and could really be only a 
pilot plant similar to test plants al- 
ready operating here. Earlier, Business 
Week (6/12/54) had flatly stated that 
none of the different types of reactors 
proposed as promising heat scurces for 
atomic power plants in the U.S. “has 
been tested yet on the scale that woulda 
prove its economics or reliability of 
operation as a furnace for a commer- 
cial power plant.” BW also said many 
businessmen believe the ‘most popular 








EXPLORING THE ATOM 
The Kharkov Physico-TVechnical Insti- 
tute, which already in 1937 was able to 
break down the nreleus of I'ghter ele- 
ments with a generator producing 
5,000,000 volis at 120 kw., is one of the 
U.S.S.R.’s atomic research laboratories. 
Frof. Walter (lL) and engineer Lya- 
shenke set ap apparatus in the high- 
. voltage department. 


atomic power plant 


and profitable” type of plant will be 
the 5,000 to 15,000 kw capacity size. 

A spokesman for the British atomic 
energy project conceded the Soviet sta- 


tion had apparently been developed “in: 


a very short time, compared with what 
is usually needed for this sort of pro- 
ject” (Reuters, 7/10). The Christian 
Science Monitor (7/3), recalling that 
the Soviet H-bomb was “described un- 
officially as superior to anything the 
U.S. had produced” and that the U.S. 
has consistently underestimated Soviet 
atomic progress, said that the present 
Soviet claim 
“... 4s taken seriously in Washing- 
ton. ... The Soviet accomplishment 
is a blow to the prestige of the U.S., 
so often proclaimed as the great in- 
dustrial country in the world, and to 
Britain which has made an especially 
strenuous effort to develop atomic 
power plants. .. .” 
ARE THEY AHEAD? The U.S. attempt 
to black out the accomplishment fol- 
lowed long-established practice of the 
West, which has underestimated Soviet 
capacities in almost every field; but in 
science and technology some Soviet pro- 
gress cannot now be concealed. Dis- 
closures about this here usually center 
on military developments, for obvious 


reasons. U.S. News (5/14), for example, 
in discussing the new Soviet bombers 
which are classed with the U.S. B-52, 
suggested Russia might be 

“,.. ahead of us in engine design.... 

History shows that engine power is 

the key to air supremacy.” 

The U.S. Air Force Magazine, which 
often refiects the Air Force’s views, said 
last winter that Russia might be sub- 
stantially ahead in guided missile de- 
velopment. George Suticn of the N. 
American Aviation Corp., who has 
studied rocket progress for 10 years, 
said (NYT, 5/5) that the U.S.S.R. is 
now testing a liquid propellant rocket 
engine with five times as much thrust 
as the German V-2, weighing only as 
much as two U.S. automobiles. The 
U.S.S.R. might already be able, he 
said, to float an artificial satellite off 
the earth. The Alsop brothers (6/9) 
referred to “the recent Soviet advances 
that we cannot match in the field of 
electronics where we used to think 
that we had a commanding lead.” 


PEOPLE WITH BRAINS: “Soviet Re- 
search Challenges the World,” wrote 
the CSM (5/27), pointing to these and 
other Soviet scientific developments. A 
cause of “worry” is the Soviet concen- 
tration on education, on developing 
science and technology. Russia, Natl. 
Science Foundation director Dr. Alan 
T. Waterman told Congress last year, 
would by 1955 be turning out 50,060 
engineering graduates compared to 






ATOMIC 
STATION 





/ Drawing by Gabriel, London 
“We haven't got a Security Clearance 
for this one yet—it has given less than 
candid answers to seme questions it 

was asked.” 


17,000 in the U.S. It is already challeng- 
ing U.S. superiority in technology by 
turning out twice as many graduates 
from Soviet engineering schools as the 
U.S. does, said Asst. Defense Secy. 
Donald Quarles (N¥T, 3/38). Dr. Jan 
J. Nassau, Astronomy prof. and director 
of the Warner & Swasey Observatory, 
recently returned from 16 days in the 
U.S.S.R. to declare «(N¥T, 6/11): 


“They are training far more en- 
gineers and scientists, including phy< 
sicists and chemists, than we do here, 
. « - The University of Moscow im- 
pressed me very much.... What 
particularly impressed me was the 
humber of graduate students they 
have. For example, in my own field 
last year they graduated as many 
or more in astronomy as in the en- 
tire U.S.” 





A new period in human history 


By Prof. J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. 


(In an interview for the Guardian) 


LONDON 


HE word from Moscow 

that an industrial tur- 
bine is working for the first 
time on atomic energy 
marks a new period in hu- 
man history. While this 
first station will produce 
only a small amount of 
energy, a beginning has 
been made on a process 
that must transform the 
world. The U.S.S.R. has 
achieved the peaceful use 
of atomic energy in ad- 
vance of other countries. 
We can be sure from expe- 
rience that when the Soviet 
government says work is in 
progress on bigger stations, 
that objective will be 
achieved very soon. We 
know too that this achieve- 
ment will be developed in 
the interests of the peace- 
loving countries and made availabie to them. 

In the early years of the first Five Year Plan, construc- 
tion of the Dnieper Dam gave the first promise of fulfillment 
of Lenin’s great plan for electrification of the Soviet 
Union. The Dneiper Dam was a mighty achievement, but it 
is small compared with the present-day schemes for hydro- 
electric power development. Soviet atomic energy produc- 
tion will increase in the same ratio; nothing will prevent 
it from going forward at an ever-increasing tempo. 


POHYSICIST BERNAL 


A STEP TO CO-EXISTENCE: We must recognize that 
atomic power plays a different role in a capitalist economy. 
Up to now in the U.S., atomic energy has been a sink 
through which vast sums of money have been poured away, 
rather than a new source of wealth: any new method of 








creating power at once threatens the interests whose profits 
depend on existing power sources. Recently contracts for 
power for atomic energy plants were refused to the TVA 
and given to private contractors. 

Many American interests will fear the new situation 
created by the achievement of atomic power; but they 
cannot ignore it, because the capitalist countries are no 
longer 1n a monopoly position and cannot prevent advances 
in science from being fully exploited. 

We can hope that the logic of the position will force 
the powers a step nearer peaceful co-existence. Now it is 
known the U.S.S.R. is leading in this field, the U.S. and 
Britain will be forced to push forward much more rapidly. 
GARDENS IN DESERTS: What prospects does atomic 
power open for the world? If you have sufficient power at 
your disposal, you can always produce water, and from 
water you can always obtain food. The sea can produce 
limitless supplies of fresh water if the power is available. 
Given inexhaustible sources of power, water can be taken 
anywhere. The Danube, for example, could irrigate all 
Hungary; irrigation projects could be devised for anywhere 
in the worid.. The deserts can be turned into gardens. 

With power on this scale in our hands, we can solve 
every problem of food production—and what is more, the 
world’s population can be maintained wherever it chooses 
to live. Atomic power means, too, that countries with big 
agricultural populations can be developed industrially much 
more easily. No longer will the world’s economy centre 
round the areas producing coal and oil, 


THE GREAT “IF”; Power means not only food; it means 
metal and engineering facilities, in fact the material basis 
for a steadily expanding standard of living for all man- 
kind. But power is only 10% of the requirements for this 
great advance. The rest is made up by machines and the 
skill of human hands and brains. 

In other words, the new atomic power stations can pro- 
duce abundance and happiness for all men and all nations 
if we learn how to use it and how to plan our resources— 
and above all, if the people are strong enough to compel 
their governments to end the use of atomic energy for 
weapons of war and to insist that this great discovery is 
devoted to peaceful progress. 








Guatemala junta cracks down on unions 


the strong-man governments of Latin 
America, and in squelching the liberal 


yy junta-ruled Guatemala the crack- 
down on democratic trade unions was 
on, with many of their leaders under 
arrest. Following Secy. Dulles’ quick 
recognition of the Castillo Armas gov- 
ernment (he would have been mean, 
The Nation commented, to “refuse to 
recognize his own child just because it 
was a bastard’), Cuban labor leader 
Raul Valdivia Perez, the CIO’s David 
Benedict and the AFL’s Serafin Romu- 
aldi arrived in Guatemala City. The 
latter was.the author of a recent attack 
on Guatemalan trade unions in a re- 
port to the AFL. 

.In the .U.S., there were some evi- 
dences of hindsight on the part of men 
familiar with Latin America. Louisville 


Times editor emeritus Tom Wallace de- 
flated (7/12) “Red atrocity” stories 
spread by the Armas junta by noting 
that during that period U.S. corres- 
pondents who could easily enter and 
leave Guatemala never mentioned them 
in their dispatches. After exposing the 
new government’s nature, Wallace con- 
cluded that “a principle of democracy 
has been violated jauntily where half a 
hemisphere is at stake.” 


THE SQUELCH: The Greensboro 
(N.C.) Daily News (6/23) reported that 
Capus L. Waynick, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Nicaragua and Colombia, ex- 
pressed “deep concern”-about the U.S. 
position in Guatemala, fearing the U.S. 
“may be justly charged with supporting 


movements, some of which seem to be 
radical or communistic.” Waynick 
likened Guatemala under the Arbenz 
government with Mexico in the early 
days of its revolution, commented that 
“we can ruin countries by bombs, but 
we cannot set up democratic govern- 
ments by strong-arm methods.” 
Armas dissolved all political parties 
that supported Arbenz, stepped up ar- 
rests from 2,000 to 4,000 in one week 
(official figure), formally charged Ar- 
benz with murder, and pressed for the 
recall of the Mexican Ambassador. 
Mexico declined, said it would seek 
safe-conduct for all the 300-odd refu- 
gees in its Embassy and that common- 
crime charges made after a person has 


(Continued on following page) 
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Joe must go 


(Continued from Page 1?) 


neglected for so long. He has been 

paying more attention to his consti- 

tuents in recent weeks than he has 
at any time since he has been in the 

Senate.” ’ 

In Sauk City restaurant proprietor 
Roman A. Reuter, a McCarthy booster 
and candidate for American Legion 
state commander, formed a Door for 
Gore Club to drive out of town the Jve 
Must Go headquarters and, if possible, 
Gore himself and his family. Gore first 
learned of this movement while he was 
returning to Sauk City from Washing- 
ton: tuning in a Fulton Lewis radio 
broadcast, he heard Lewis hint that 
200 businessmen “armed with clubs” 
awaited him at the village limits. This 
surprised Gore because there aren't 
that many businessmen in Sauk City. 
He encountered no clubs when he got 
home, but since then he has received 
a steady stream—by mail and phone— 
of anonymous threats of violence to 


Guatemala 


(Continued from preceding page) 
sought asylum were invalid. 


THE HARVEST: In Mexico City, the 
Society of Friends of Guatemala re- 
leased this statement signed by some 
300 prominent persons including ex- 
Ministers Antonio Martinez Baez and 
Alfonso Caso; dramatist Rodolpho 
Usigli; astronomist Guillermo Haro; 
journalist Fernando Benitez, and the 
artists Siqueiros and Rivera: 


“The [(U.S.] Dept. of State has 
committed a fundamental error. It 
is not a ‘glorious victory’; on the con- 
trary it is a ‘bitter victory.’ Confi- 
dence, continental solidarity, the 
peace which has been built with so 
much effort and sacrifice on this 
continent; the friendly and sincere 
collaboration between the U.S. and 
the Latin American republics which 
were just beginning to bear fruit... 
all has been destroyed in a few days’ 
time. Now the U.S. will reap the 
distrust, the fear and hatred of the 
Latin American peoples, and it has 
slain forever the good neighbor policy 
with the arms that won her ‘glori- 
ous victory.’ 

“Indignation grows daily against 
the aggressors on the continent as 
grows the solidarity with the Guate- 
malan people. We defend democracy 
against those who only speak of 
democracy; we defend liberty against 
those who only speak of liberty. The 
martyrdom of Guatemala is not use- 
less. It will serve to teach the people 
of Latin America where the danger 
lies; it will serve to strengthen the 
bonds which must unite all of us into 
one fatherland—Hispano-America.” 





himself, his wife and children. 


“LEGAL HASH”; The “legal” action 
began tbout the same time. Sauk 
County District Atty. Harlan Kelley, a 
McCarthy backer, announced a John 
Doe investigation of the Joe Must Go 
Club for possible violation of the state 
Corrupt Practices Act. Gore called the 
move “an attempt to smear me and 
the entire recall organization with 
trumped-up legal hash.” The Capital 
Times said Kelley “has decided to use 
his office to carry on a political ven- 
detta” and “for some political persecu- 
tion to get his name in the headlines.” 

Kelley lost a couple of early legal 
moves but by May 21 got his probe 
started with hearings before Justice 
of the Peace John L. Terbilcox in 
Baraboo. One of his first acts was to 
subpena the recall organization’s can- 
celed checks and list of financial con- 
tributors: he said he wanted to check 
the names with a list of pessons who 
signed nominating papers for Commu- 
nist candidates in the late °30’s. Later 


. Gore charged that Kelley flew east to- 


show McCarthy the contributors list, 
but Kelley denied it. 


TRANSFORMATION SCENE: While 
the “legal” harassment was getting 
under way, there was the case of Robert 
Houle in Green Bay. Houle was born and 
raised in the town, had been a prom- 
inent high school athlete, was well- 
known and respected and considered 
a rising young man. He had a brilliant 
four-year war record, was twice wound- 
ed and twice decorated as a Navy air 
gunner in the South Pacific. After the 
war he went into radio and advertising 
work, recently set up for himself as a 
free-lance. He has always been a 
church-going Catholic. In 1952 he 
switched to the Republican Party and 
was a leading Green Bay figure in he- 
half of Eisenhower's campaign. 

One night [In early May a meeting 
was held in Green Bay to set up a local 
Joe Must Go club. No one wanted to 
be chairman until Houle volunteered 
for the post. By 9 o’clock next morning, 
less than 12 hours later, Green Bay 
phones were buzzing with the news chat 
Bob Houle was a “communist.” 


THE DANGER POINT: Sponsors of 
two TV programs he conducted were 
swamped with threats of boycott un- 
less they fired Houle. He resigned to 
save them embarrassment—and lost 
most of his income. The local newspa- 
per was flooded with anti-Houle letters. 
Lifetime acquaintances avoided him on 
the street. He was showered with abuse 
and threats against himself, his young 
wife and their three small childrén. 
He was repeatedly advised to get out 
of town, was told he would never get 
another job in Green Bay. Houle has 
not left town, but at the beginning he 





LeROY GORE 
“Don’t prolong the agony” 


was rather dismayed; he said: 

“I have done political work before 
and I’ve never had to lose any ac- 
counts. I handled Eisenhower’s pub- 
licity in the last campaign. Had it 
been anyone else [but McCarthy] I 
never would have had to give up any 
job. This thing gets beyond mere 
politics—this thing where you can't 
take a stand against him without re- 
prisals, That’s not Americanism. I 
was not summarily dismissed. This is 
more subtie and evil than that.” 

The Capital Times spelled out the 
evil: 

“When the appalling things that 
have happened to Mr. Houle can 
happen in this country merely be- 
cause a Citizen exercises the rights 
which have always been among the 
proudest privileges of Americans, we 
have reached the danger point. We 
have said it before and we repeat it 
now: All the ingredients that were 
present when Hitler rose to power 
and crushed the liberties of the Ger- 
man people are present in this coun- 
try today. Mr: Houle’s case reminds 
us that it is later than we think.” 


READY FOR ROUND 2: On the eve of 
the recall deadline of June 5, Gore 
praised those who had signed petitious: 

“You knew, certainly, that your 
signature on the McCarthy recall 
petition would brand you as a Com- 
munist, without question, in the eyes 
of fanatic McCarthy supporters.” 
He made this pledge in event of fail- 

ure of the drive: 

“No one will ever see your signature 
on the recall petition. ... I'll go to 
jail before I will produce them. ... 
The signatures will be seen by no one, 
unless we have the full 403,000 sig- 
natures to present to the Wisconsin 
Secy. of State.” 





A few days later Gore took the peti- 
tions out of the state to prevent their 
being subpenaed. Then he announced 
that another try at a recall will be 
made after the November elections; 
with a smaller vote in an off-year «lec- 
tion, it is expected that only little more 
than half the signatures will be re- 
quired. Said Gore: “We've got it made.” 
A FLIGHT OF WARRANTS: Then the 
legal persecution was stepped up. On 
June 16 District Atty. Kelley announced 
he intended to issue “a large number 
of warrants against a laree number of 
people.” Gore was ordered to produce 
the petitions; he refused and said: 

“I shall cheerfully go to jail if nec- 
essary rather than expose a third of 
a million electors of Wisconsin to 
personal and political persecution. LI 
have a moral and patriotic responsi- 
bility above the puny powers of the 
Sauk City District Atty. to gervert 
justice.” 

Kelley next announced he _ would 
issue warrants against corporations 
which contributed to the recall; against 
those who “forged” signatures on peti- 
tions, committed “perjury” at his Jehan 
Doe hearings, solicited money under 
“false pretenses’—and against others 
for “contempt.” 


On July 2 Gore had a conference with 
Gov. Kohler in an effort to have hiin 
curb what Gore called a flagrant abuse 
of power” in the state’s “largest mass 
character-assassination.” Pleading lack 
of authority, Kohler rejected a proposal 
to set up a special commission to take 
the matter out of Kelley’s hands. Such 
a commission, he argued, would not 
have subpena power or the authority 
to take testimony under oath. 


LAWS & LAUGHING STOCKS: On 
July 9 Kelley filed a 21-count warrant 
charging that the Joe Must Go Club, 
having been incorporated, violated the 
law when it gave funds to other smailer 
affiliated clubs and to advertising firms 
for promotional work. It was also in 
violation, he said, by paying salaries 
and expenses. Said Gore: 

“Kelley has put the state in the 
indefensible situation of granting us 
a charter for a specific purpose, then 
starting suit against us for exercis- 
ing the purpose of that charter. If 
the recall organization can’t spend 
money to promote the recall, then 
who can spend it for that purpose?” 
Meanwhile a move is under way from 

other sources in Sauk County to cut 
off funds from Kelley before he “bank- 
rupts the county and makes us the 
laughing stock of the state.” 

But it is more than a county and 
state affair. Having performed a na- 
tional service in conducting the recall 
move, Gore and his associates deserve 
national support now that they are be- 
ing punished for it. 
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Chicago 
PROGEKESSIVES this is youR 
theatre! CINEMA ANNEX, Madison 
near Kedzie. See daily listing un- 
der “movies” ‘‘West.’” 





LECTURE-DISCUSSION SERIES on 
World Politics. Fri. nights thru 
Aug. 20, 8 p.m. Beinin, 5409 Mary- 
land, FA 4-0490. Auspices: Ameri- 
can Socialist. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 











ALP PICNIC for Finger Lakes voters, 
visitors. Sun., Aug. 1, Three till 
dark. For directions or ride ‘phone 
host, Wolin, Ithaca 4-0963. Tomp- 
kins Co. Club. 


General 








VITAMINS. All the Vitamins and 
10 Minerals. Send $1 for 30-day 
supply. Nu-Life Vitamins, Rm. 425, 
355 S. B'way, Los Angeles 13, Catif. 





Los Angeles 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum. 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














DESIGNS FOR GIVING 
featuring hand crafted 
Sandals — Ceramics — Jewelry 
515 No. Western Av. 

Los Angeles 4, Calif, 

HO 4-4914 


Chicage 





STORE WANTED by progressive, 
single man, Med. size store with 
3-4 rm. liv, quarters. To be used 
for mech. lab. involving small mach. 
Pref. dry bsm. UPTOWN 8-9668 
after 6 p.m. 





New Hope, Pa. 


Resorts 





City SLICKER FARM, Jefferson- 
ville, N.Y. NEW! 100-foot natural 
pool. Children’s paradise. Camp- 
fires, barn dances, 
galore. Artistic rooms. Adults 838. 
Children % rate to 12, Booklet. 
Tel. Callicoon 321 J2. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS — Swimming. 
hiking, fishing, sightseeing. Modern 
facilities, Modest rates. Childrea 
welcome. For folder write: J. 
Timms, Wentworth, N. H Tet. 
Rockwell 4-2544. 

FAST HOOK for a happy week-end 
or vacation. Mountain country, 
swimming, fishing, boating, contin- 
ental cuisine, 60 miles from N.Y C. 
Children welcome. Lerman, R.D. No. 
2, Hopewell Junction, N.Y. Tet. 
BEacon 9-4156. 





TE 

VACATION AT CAPE COD 
(Interracial) 

Write Brown at La Casa Linda 

Guest House, 5 Indiana Av. Pal- 

mouth, Mass, RFD # 1, Box 146. 

Phone: Falmouth 403-J. 





phytltis 

Handwrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver, modern design, prices from 
$3.50. - 

Mechanic Street 

New Hope, Pa. 

New Hope 2579 

(Discount to Guardian readers) 

Noon toe 8 p.m, Closed Mon, 


pine lake lodge 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 

Ideat family resort. Private lake, 
swimming, boating, fishing. Chil- 
dren's counsellor. Food—plentiful 
and delicious. Booklet. Call Manya 
Hamburger, CL 6-7673 or Jefferson- 
ville 212R,. July and August 840 
adults, $20-$25 children, 





COMMUNITY PHARMACY 
8331 Brooklyn Av. ANgelus 7777 


£ 


SMART SHOPPERS USE 


For Rent—Furnished 


EX-TEACHER 
rooms for 


land, Mass. 


has 


one 


or two 


Books & Publications 


ai LET MY PEOPLE GO 
Verses by Ben Anton 


congenial woman or “Powerful peace message” 
sports, food couple. Children welcome. Kitchen “Inspired our meeting” 
privileges. Pleasant country home Single copy 50c, quantity 35c 
near Boston. Anne Hale, Way- BEN ANTON, _ 


4336 Pine St. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 











Do all your friends 
read the Guardian? 
Sign one up today! 


Mail with $3 for 52 weeks to: 


Guardians on sale, subs aad 
renewals taken here, 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 17 Murray Street, New York me 
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UNITED NATIONS REPORT 





World court slaps UN inquisition; 
ILO refuses to blackball U.S.S.R. 


By Kumar Goshal 
‘ROM the Intl..Court of Justice at 
the Hague came this month a sharp 

rebuke to Washington for extending 
its witch-hunt into the UN Secretariat. 
The court’s decision concerned 11 
Americans who were dropped from UN 
jobs during 1952-53 for not answering 
questions about their politics. Last 
September the UN Administrative Tri- 
bunal—the highest internal judicial 
body—declared the dismissals im- 
proper since there was “no proved 
misconduct,” and in effect ordered 
Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold either to 
reinstate the 11 or pay them some 
$180,000 in damages. 

Under terrific U.S. pressure the UN 
General Assembly last year asked the 
Hague Court to decide if the Assembiy 
could override the Tribunal. On July 
13 the court decided 9-3 that the Tri- 
bunal’s. authority was final and ad- 
vised the Assembly to appropriate the 
$180,000 damages. Judges representing 
Britain, Salvador, Norway, Egypt, Can- 
ada, Formosa, Uruguay, Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. voted in favor; those of 
Yhile, Brazil and the U.S. voted 
against. The court’s decision is not 
binding, but the Assembly in September 
is expected to abide by it. 


AMERICAN IN PARIS: Despite 
oad opposition from most UN mem- 
bers, the U.S. has continued its hunt 
for “subversives’ among American UN 
employes, climaxing it last month with 
a two-day grilling of Dr. Ralph Bunche 
—top-ranking American employed by 
UN—before declaring him “loyal.” For 
nearly three years it has been hound- 
ing David Leff, employed by the UN 
Educational, Scientific & Cultural Or- 
ganization in Paris. In 1951, the U.S. 
Embassy confiscated his and his wife’s 


passports without explanation. Early 
last year Leff and_ several other 
UNESCO employes refused to fill out 
a loyalty questionnaire sent from 


Washington; their action was sus- 
tained by the exec. board. The board 
again sustained him when he appealed 
against dismissal by the UNESCO 
director for failure to honor a New 
York Grand Jury subpena on the 
ground that, without a passport, he 
had no guarantee of return to his 
post and his family. 


Last March Federal Judge Henry 
Goddard issued a bench warrant for 
Leff’s arrest. A roving U.S. loyalty 
board—which was denied by Switzer- 
land the right to carry on its witch- 
hunt among UN personnel in Geneva— 





DAY’s chief UN corridor and 
lounge topic is recognition of the 
Peking government as the proper 
one to represent China here. Sen. 
Knowland’s threat to pull the U.S. 
out of UN if this were done, and 
Dulles’ threat to use the veto and 
his demand for “moral” qualifica- 
tions for UN recognition, have raised 
many eyebrows and temperatures. 
Until now the U.S. delegation has 
admittedly considered seating of 
People’s China as an_ un-vetoable, 
majority-vote procedural matter for 
the Security Council and Assembly 
to decide. Dulles himself wrote in 
1950, in his book War or Peace; 
“The UN will best serve the 
cause of peace if it is representa- 
tive of what the world actually is, 
and not merely representative of 
what we like.” 

India, Indonesia and New Zealand, 
among others, have already gone on 
record for recognition of People’s 
China. Recent news from the Philip- 
pines indicates a strong pull toward 
recognition even among U.S.-dom- 
inated governments. Philippines Sen. 
Edmundo Cea, head of the govern- 
ment Industry & Commerce Comm., 
after studying China trade possibili- 





The China issue is getting hot 


ties in Hong Kong, recommended 
recognition of and “limited trade” 
with People’s China. The Phillippines 
Cabinet recently urged acceptance of 
Soviet invitation for Filipinos to 
study Soviet agriculture and indus- 
try, which President Magsaysay 
promptly rejected. 


Although Churchill opposed UN 
recognition of Peking now, UN mem- 
bers speculated over Britain’s ab- 
stention when the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil recently voted on the Formosa 
representative’s credentials. Dele- 
gates have been closely watching the 
bitter debate in the British Parlia- 
ment, where Bevanites and Attlee 
followers have united in opposition 
to Churchill's present China policy. 
Bevan told a miners’ gathering that 
the Labour Party believes in aiding 
British economy by reaching an un- 
derstanding and expanding trade 
with China and “by bringing them 
into UN.” He said he and Attlee were 
going to China soon “to sympathize 
with their aims and to bring them 
into closer co-operation with the rest 
of the world.’ Recognition of Peo- 
ple’s China promises to be the hot- 
test issue at the Assembly meeting 
in September. 








Everybody's talking about liberty 


While Marshall Islanders plead against “test” atomization of their home atolls, 


this is the way 


million of the earth’s inhabitants,” 


Samoans greeted a UN Trusteeship Council mission. 
netes UN 


“Some 200 


“have not yet achieved 


self-government or independence.” 


is now trying to draw Leff into its 
net in Paris. The London Times (3/19) 
commented on the Leff case: 

“What is most disturbing is that 
all this appears to have no relation 
whatever to the work of UNESCO it- 
self and must be hindering the proper 
functioning of the secretariat. 
The UN Charter clearly states that 
international civil] servants owe duty 
to the UN alone and can receive in- 
structions from no member State. 

. The stand the [UNESCO] staff is 
taking is courageous and right. Mr. 
Leff’s is a test case of first importance 
for the status of intl. civil servants.” 

TEST-ATOMIZED HOMES: Two weeks 
ago the UN Trusteeship Council, in 
reviewing U.S. reports on its Pacific 
trust territories, took up a_ petition 
from the Marshall Islanders, 236 of 
whom suffered severe radiation burns 
after the March 1 H-bomb test. The 
petition asked “that all these experi- 
ments with lethal weapons within this 
area be immediately ceased” or at least 
conducted with better precautionary 
measures and adequate compensation 
for affected persons: 


Facing strong criticism from the 
U.S.S.R., India and Syria, the U.S. 
said that Russia also condugts nuclear 
tests and that the U.S. experiments 
were for protection of the free world, 
including India. The U.S.S.R. pointed 
out that its tests were carried out on 
its own soil; India’s Krishna Menon 
said his country “can take care of her- 
self.” The Council rejected the Soviet 
proposal to halt the U.S. experiments 
and the Indian proposal to postpone 
further tests until the Intl. Court of 
Justice decided whether the U.S., as 


trustee for UN over these territories, 
had any right to endanger the people's 
lives and destroy their atolls. 

Instead, the Council passed a British- 
French-Belgian resolution expressing 
confidence that the U.S. will take bet- 
ter precautions in future. (AP, 7/9, re- 
ported that Japan’s Minister of State 
testified before a parliamentary com- 
mittee that “the U.S. had _ refused 
Japan’s request for prior notice of fu- 
ture H-bomb tests at Bikini.”) India 
served notice it would bring up the 
issue in the UN Assembly in September. 


ANOTHER GENEVA FIGHT: At the 
Intl. Labor Organization conference in 
Geneva last month, the U.S. put up 
a bitter fight against admitting with 
full voting rights employer, worker and 
government representatives from the 
Soviet Union and other E. European 
socialist countries. The ILO is domi- 
nated by the U.S. and strongly infliu- 
enced by the anti-Communist Intl. 
Confedn. of Free Trade Unions. Never- 
theless, the U.S. and its allies 


“. . . failed to convince their labor 
colleagues from the underdeveloped 
countries, and even from some ad- 
vanced countries ... such as Switzer- 
Jand and Belgium, on several points. 
. Efforts of non-Communist em- 
ployers and leaders of the ICFTU 
to persuade the conference to refuse 
to recognize their Soviet and satellite 
counterparts . . were decisively 
beaten” (N. Y.Times, 6/23). 
United States delegates, after threat- 
ening to walk out of the ILO, said they 
would start a move to amend its con- 
stitution “te accomplish what they had 
failed to accomplish by a conference 
vote” (NYT, 6/22). 





ec Can a 


MONG HUNDREDS of questions put 
to the Rev. William Howard Melish, 
guring more than a week on the stand 
in the Subversive Activities Control 
Board’s attempt to show that the 
American-Soviet Friendship Council 
must register as “Communist-domi- 
nated,” was: “Do you think a person 
ean be both a Christian and a Com- 
munist?” When the acting minister of 
Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity Church (Epis- 
copalian) replied: “Yes, I suppose he 
could, given certain conditions ... 
[but he] may not be a Communist in 
terms of Marxist philosophy,’ he set 
off a page-one storm in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. The following Sunday, the Eagle 
quoted a recent statement by Melish’s 
bishop, James P. De Wolfe of Long 
Island, that 
«|. the first tenet of Communism 
}is atheism, and Christian clergymen 


who have espoused or _ identified 
themselves with Communism have 
violated their ordination vows. ... It 


would appear that Communists run 
extensive handicaps in trying to in- 
filtrate the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church as things are at present.” 
EFditorially, the Eagle called Melish’s 
statement “startling, incredible” and 
referred to “the barbaric practices of 


Christian be a Communist ? 


the Reds, which trample on the hu- 
manitarian and moral principles to 
which all churches are devoted.” Three 
Brooklyn ministers whom it interviewed 
took a similar position, one of them— 
Baptist Rey. Gardner C. Taylor—add- 
ing that he nevertheless “believed in 
Mr. Melish’'s sincerity.” A fourth, the 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop (Uni- 
tarian), reminded the Eagle that in 
“various Communist countries such as 
Czechoslovakia” Protestant churches 
are “encouraged” although Roman 
Catholic are not on the ground that 
“Rome is an outside political power. 
The fact is that persons in Communist 
countries are both Christians and Com- 
munists even though there is a contra- 
diction there.” 


“NEITHER FALSE NOR NOVEL”: That 
same Sunday the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
professor of Christian ethics at the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, was guest preacner at 
Holy Trinity. He told the congregation: 
[the Eagle edi- 
taken himself 
took pains to 


“Whoever wrote 

torial] should have 
more seriously, for he 
say that Mr. Melish was ‘endowed 
with mental skill.’ He ought therefore 
to have thought twice before he tried 





REV. JOSEPH FLETCHER 
The Eagle should think twice 


to cross ‘swords’ 
“The greatest 


with him. 

living Protestant 
theologian in Europe today, Karl 
Barth, has often replied to the same 
question in very much the same way. 
There is no other way for a respon- 
sible theologically-trained person to 
reply. William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, said the same _ thing 
many times in different ways. ... It 
is neither false nor novel,’except pos- 


sibly here in America. . The Lam- 
beth Conference at its last meeting, 
the decennial gathering of the bish- 
ops of the Anglican Communion 
throughout the world, said exactly 
the same thing that Mr. Melish said. 
° - The real issue is Christianity 
versus atheism, not Christianity 
versus socialism.” 
THE DECISIVE QUESTION: Fletcher 
said that among delegates at next 
month’s World Council of Churches 
assembly at Evanston, IIll., would prob- 
ably be Czech theologian Dr. Joseph 
Hromadka—‘like me, a_ socialist and 
not a Communist’—and the Hungarian 
Reformed Church’s Bishop Albert Be- 
rezcky—'a Communist but of course not 
a Marxian holding to a naiuralistie, 
materialist interpretation of history.” 
These men, he said, are “loyal to their 
governments, not subversive, cannot be 
corrupted into treason by any appeal 
or espionage from abroad.” The deci- 
Sive question for them and all Chris- 
tians was 
. . Who is going to prevail among 
the socialist forces which’are on the 
march in the world today. Shall 
those who believe in God prevail, or 


those who do not?” 
The Eagle wound up its report of 


Fletcher's sermon: 

“In 1950 [Fletcher] was acting head 
of the American Sponsoring Commit- 
tee of the Red-dominated World 
Peace Congress in Warsaw.” 
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THE 20th CENTURY WITCH-HUNT IN NEW ENGLAND 








Nathan Hale descendant stands up fa for ‘liberty & justice for all 


A QUIETLY determined fight against 
the revival in Massachusetts schools 
of the ancient commonwealth sport of 
witch-hunting is being waged by Anne 
Hale Jr., 46, a descendant of Nathan 


Hale, John and Priscilla Alder and 


Myles Standish. A second-grade teacher 
at Center School. Wayland, Mass., Miss 
Hale was suspended in May after two 
hearings: a closed one before the school 
committee in which she said she was a 





—— 
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Broomsticks in New England 


@e In its last day of session the 
Massachusetts legislature continued the 
life of the state’s Special Commission 
to Study and Investigate Communism, 
told it to bring in a report listing all 
“Communists and subversives” in the 
state. Commenting on this, the Worces- 
ter Telegram charged ‘headline-seek- 
ing legislators”. with “abolishing trial 
by jury” by discarding any need of 
proof. (Since 1951, current CP mem- 
bership is a felony in Massachusetts.) 
The paper ridiculed the statement of 
an ‘alleged FBI counter-spy” to one 
county DA that there are 15,000 CP 
members in the state, pointing out that 
by such a ratio there would be 1,200,000 
Communists in the U.S. whereas J. 
Edgar Hoover says there are 25,000. 


e@ Paul M. Sweezy, leading Marxist 
economist and co-editor of the Monthly 
Review, was sentenced to jail June 30 
by Superior Court Justice R. F. Griffith 
at Merrimac, N.H.; he was released on 
$1,000 bail pending appeal to the N.H. 
Supreme Court. Summoned last October 
to answer questions by the state Atty. 
General on “subversive activities” and 
“subversive persons,” Sweezy had stated 
he was a Marxist but not a Communist, 
but challenged under the First Amend- 
ment the right of official probers to 
ask questions about the Progressive 
Party. Details in Monthly Review. 

e After stormy protests, a “trial of 
books” which was set for July 14 in 
Boston was deferred until Dec. 31. 
Dist. Atty. Byrne is seeking to have 
“burned or otherwise destroyed” sev- 
eral thousand books confiscated from 
the home of Otis A. Hood, self-pro- 


claimed Communist. 
a v) 





Communist Party member from 1938 to 
1950, and a public one where she said 
that “on further. consideration” she 
saw a duty to uphold state and federal 
constitutions by declining to answer 
questions on her beliefs. 
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A esnncaaie TRIAL AT same VILLAGE ‘from an old print) 


On July 7 the school committee voted 
2-1 to dismiss her. Committee chairman 
William Waldron dissented and stepped 
down from his post after the decision. 
He said Miss Hale’s refusal to answer 
at the public hearing would have been 
cause for dismissal, but that the charg- 
es made—of lying to the committee and 
“unfitness to teach’—were not proved. 


“UNDERSTOOD THE YOUTH”: Miss 
Hale was the second Greater Boston 
teacher fired during July for past 


CP membership; both she and the first 
victim, Charles Chase of Quincy junior 
high, were outstandingly popular in 
school. Chase’s students immediately 
protested in a letter to the Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger expressing “utmost 
faith” in him; parents wrote: “All the 
children were crazy about him,” “He 
was really wonderful ... he stressed 
American principles in the classroom.” 
The Italian News in Boston editorial- 


New Hampshire is fearlessly exposing 
fourth-graders’ plot to dislike teacher 


Guardian special correspondent 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

NEW specter is haunting New 

Hampshire. It is the “CSA,” de- 

scribed by a Manchester St.af#ey News 
editorialist as a Communist mystery 
organization pledging kids to dislike 
teachers. The writer does not know 
what the letters stand for but points 
out: “The Communists are notorious 
for their employment of alphabetical 
condensations, i.e, ‘CPUSA’ which 
stands for ‘Communist Party, U.S.A.’” 
In any event, the writer asks: “What 
little schoolchild, 12 or 14 years old, 
would dream up a designation like 
‘CSA’ for a ‘cops and robbers’ game?” 
The scare began when a Franklin, 
N.H., mother discovered 
“.. that her 10-year-old daughter 
had, in all childish innocence, been 
induced to sign a written pledge 
binding her to the Coinmunisi Party! 

. . She only remembers being told, 
in apparent earnestness, that the 
Communists were on the verge of 
‘taking over’ this country and that 
by joining up she insured special 
favors for herself.” 

Then, the News reported: 

“The Atty. General’s office turned 
up another written pledge form—-NOT 
the one signed by the 10-year-old— 
which committed signers to support 
the ‘CSA’. It stated the ‘CSA’ oath: 
“I will not be an FBI ...I will not 


like teachers... name...rank... 
leader . .. room.’” 
COMMIES & KIDDIES: The News 
went on to remind readers that “Com- 


mies greatly delight to get their hands 
on the kiddies. . Wherever they can, 
they start indoctrinating them at the 
nursery level. Encouraging them at a 


LF. 


ry =D 


somewhat later age to ‘dislike teacher’ 
would be the natural way of enlisting 
children’s sympathies.” 

One State prober wondered “why we 
should investigate fourth and seventh 
graders when we have plenty of more 
important investigative work to do.” 
The News chided him: “Of course 
nothing could be more important than 
combating any possible effort by Com- 
munists to corrupt our ‘fourth and 
seventh graders.” If the News has its 
way, conspiracies to advocate disliking 
teacher in New Hampshire classrooms 
will be fearlessly exposed. 


ized: “{He] understood the youth of 
the district and got along fine with 
them. ... Our people felt that his poli- 
tics were his own business.” 

Quincy’s School Committee upheld 
Chase’s suspension by a 4-3 vote: he 
could have kept his job, as the Patriot- 
Ledger said in a critical editorial, if he 

“. . had only scribbled on-a piece 

of paper: ‘I hereby repudiate the 

general principles of communism.’ 

. The majority of us consider that 
idea wrong, but we admit a person's 
right to hold such an opinion... . It 
does not mean that the person is 
vicious or subversive.” 

Letters from Patriot readers refiected 
community indignation at what the 
paper called the School Committee's 
“Unsatisfactory Decision.” On July 1 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court ruled 
that a third suspended teacher, Boston 
Latin School's George Faxon, had a 
right to use the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore the Jenner Committee in 1953 ‘for 
which he was suspended) but that 
he was no longer entitled to a job. 


HER SUCCESS STORY: In her state- 
ment to the school committee, Miss 
Hale said that although she belonged 
for 12 years to the CP she had never 
committed nor advocated “unlawful 
acts of any kind” nor “known anyone 
else to commit or advocate these acts; 
if I had I should have reported it to 
the authorities.’ She said she had 


- . done my best in and out of 
school to make my children better 
citizens. The two colonial ances- 
tors of whom I am proud are Anne 
Hutchinson, banished from the colony 
for asserting the individual's right to 
proclaim the ‘inner word’ as heard 
by him or her, rather than simply 
obeying the voice of tradition and the 
established leaders, and William Stev- 
ous of Salem and Gloucester, who 
went to jail for refusing to acknowl- 
edge ‘Charles Stuart’ as King after 
the Restoration. 

“My father, who was a delegate 
to the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention held about 1910, gave his 
definition of a successful person as 
one who had helped the broadest 
group of people to the utmost of his 
ability. This has been my goal for 
success in life ever since.” 


“DIFFERENT IDEAS”: Miss Hale, who 
said her present progressive activities 
consist of “subscribing to the NATION- 
AL GUARDIAN and attending meetings 
on peace and free speech,” sent copies 
of her statement to parents of all sec- 
ond-graders asking them to read it to 
their children; to the children she 
wrote: 


““ 


“Your family will tell you that dif- 
ferent people have different ideas 
about how the country should be run. 
I have been working ... to make sure 
that the ‘liberty and justice for all’ 
of which we speak every morning is 
always with us, and that it will grow 
better. Those who don’t agree with 
me say harsh things. Just remember 
these things which I am sure you 
know—I love my country and I love 
you.” 

After her dismissal she said that be- 
cause of the principles involved she 
“hoped to find enough support among 
those who believe in liberty to enable 
me to carry this matter further.” She 
said she was now cleaning homes in 
Wayland to get money to live on. 








Out of the 


mouths of babes ... 


Toward the end fof a town meet- 
ing on UN at Wolfeboro, N.H., at- 
tended by several UN delegates} 
Kendrick Putnam, a 15-year-old boy 
from Lyme, suggested a ‘“whatch- 
mucallit’—a _ resolution—calling for 
the reconsideration of all countries 
that had been denied United Na- 
tions membership. After some taik 
from the delegates Senator Styles 
H. Bridges, Republican of New 
Hampshire, strode to the mike. 

Pointing to Kendrick, he demand- 
ed whether the boy was “endorsing” 
Communist China. Kendrick stood 
up, said he was not endorsing any- 
body, just talking about reconsidera- 
tion of everybody. 

“Does that include Communist 
China?” the Senator demanded. 

“Certainly does,’ Kendrick said. 

Mr. Bridges said he was shocked, 
and that all Americans should vote 
down such a resolution—which the 
meeting did. At that point G. A. 
Whittemore of Lincoln jumped up, 
said that, merits aside, Kendrick 
should be congratulated for getting 
up and speaking his piece and that 
was what town meetings were for. 

Kendrick looked up at the loud 
applause. Later he said he had not 
been talking or thinking about 
Communist China, just about all 





countries. —N. Y. Times 
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Police-state blueprint still taking shape; 
pressure against Brownell bills not enough 


™ (ME was running out last week for 

U.S. democracy and freedom. In 
the heat and haste of its last days, 
the 83d Congress, under constant club- 
bing from the Administraticn, seemed 
clearly disposed to grant most of Atty. 
Gen. Brownel!l’s demands for legisla- 
tion to “liquidate” trade unions, estab- 
lish a vast political blacklist in all in- 
dustry, curb traditional rights and lib- 


erties in many other areas. As Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.) put it: 
“In this dissolute time, anybody 


could get a hearing on a provision to 
repeal the Ten Commandments if he 
hooked it up with anti-communism.” 
SENATE IS UNCONCERNED: Although 
combined AFL-CIO pressure, plus grow- 
ing protests from many other sources, 
prevailed upon the House Judiciary 
Committee to block the union liquida- 
tion and blacklisting bills by recom- 
mending instead a commission to study 
the matter, the pressure wasn’t work- 
ing in the Senate. The Brownell bill 
to destroy “Communist - infiltrated” 
unions was scheduled for immediate 
Senate debate; if it passes there, the 
House Judiciary Committee's action 
can be by-passed because Rep. Harold 
Velde has an identical version before 
his Un-American Activities Committee 
and can report it out at any time. 
On July 19 the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reported out the blacklist 


LTT ye 









Paris 

“If coffee gives you palpitations, stop 

drinking it.” ‘‘It’s not when I drink 
it—it’s when I buy it!” 


Canard Enchaine 


bill, which would bar from most in- 
dustry any person the Atty. General 
deemed likely in the future to commit 
a “subversive” act. Senate passage of 
this measure could also nullify the 
House Committee's effort to block ac- 
tion in this session: if its plan for a 
study commission is adopted by the 
House, the matter would go to confer- 
ence with the danger that a deal 
would be made to give the Administra- 
tion what it wants. 

STEP BY STEP: Other parts of the 
Brownell program of repression were 
getting quick and easy passage once 
they got to the floor of either house. 
On July 14 the House of Representa- 
tives without opposition passed a bill 
providing a savage $5,000 fine and five 
years’ prison for “harboring” any fugi- 
tive convicted of a felony; the present 
law provides a six-month sentence. 

On July 19 the House adopted an 
amendment to the McCarran Act of 
1950 requiring all organizations ordered 
to register as “subversive” to list with 
the Atty. General all its printing 
machinery, including mimeograph ma- 
chines. Passed by the Senate without 
debate on June 1, the measure now 
goes to the White House. 

On July 19 the Senate Judiciary 
Committee approved a measure, al- 
ready adopted by the House, provid- 
ing the death penalty for peace-time 
espionage and enlarging the espionage 
and sabotage laws to create a vast 
dragnet. 

On July 15 the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee approved a bill recommended 
by the President himself to deprive 
of citizenship any person convicted un- 
der the Smith Act. 

LANGER FIGHTS, IKE PUSHES: Al- 
hough Brownell seemed to be getting 
most of what he wants, Chairman 
Langer of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee was putting up tough opposition 
to his -demands for legalization of 
wire-tapping and power to grant “im- 
munity” to witnesses in order to de- 





SEN. WILLIAM LANGER 
A dim view of wire-taps 


stroy Fifth Amendment protection. Ac- 
tion on these was postponed for at 
least two weeks. There was indefinite 
postponement on a measure to make 


conviction for perjury easier. 


‘ Administration pressure for the 


Brownell “package” was relentless. On 
July 16 Defense Secy. Charles E. Wil- 
son and his general counsel pressed 


for the union “liquidation” and black- 
list bills in an appearance before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Earlier Brownell told a TV audience 
Eisenhower favored all his bills on the 
advice of the Natl. Security Council 
and insisted they “must be passed at 
this session.” He reported that Wil- 
liam F. Tompkins has been sworn in 
as an asst. atty. general in charge of 
the Justice Dept.’s new Internal Secur- 
ity Division to enforce the laws he ex- 
pects to get. 


A VOICE FROM WALL ST. The Wall 
St. Journal continued its consistent 
opposition to most of the Brownell 
bills. On July 21 it wrote: 


“Many of them are questionable, 
and some of them endanger the 
rights, privileges and immunities not 
of Communists alone, but of the 160 
million of the rest of us.” 

It specifically challenged the wire- 
tap bill (“it is a bad law”) and the 
bill’ to grant immunity to witnesses 
(‘it does damage to the Fifth Amend- 
ment”). It added: 


“We have expressed heretofore in 
these columns our Opposition to Mr. 
Brownell’s bill which would empower 
a government agency ..,. to close 
down a union or a business on ‘the 
extent to which’ it is determined such 
an organization may be Communist- 
infiltrated. A philosophy of ‘extent to 
which’ is a dangerous one; it punish- 
es not for what has been done but 
because a person or a business or a 


union may be in position to do 2a 
thing.” 
There is still time to write, wire, 


phone or visit your Congressman. 





Are we men or 


some established norm . 
so suspected. 





“We are the scorned eggheads 





are we oysters? 


“Survival and progress depend on the maintenance of variation. Yet 
in this country we are in the midst of a widespread and bitter attack on 
social variation. Every day men and women are being. browbeaten, ostra- 
cized, deprived of their jobs and their freedom because they differ from 
.. even for having been acquainted with anyone 


“Stagnation occurs when variation is penalized—as with the oyster and 
the ameba and all other creatures that have been sitting around, presum- 
ably content with their lot, without progressing for millions of years. 
and that concerns you as graduates be- 
cause this ceremony admits you to our ranks. Welcome to you eggheads. 
.. . Get out there and be coatroversial.” 


—From 
Univ. of New Mexico by Dr, George Gay- 
lord Simpson, Geology-Paleontology Dept. 
chairman, N. Y. Museum of Natural History. 


address to 1954 graduating class of 
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Xmas ia July? 





July is not a bit too early 
for business and profession- 
al people to start shopping 
for the personalized greeting 
card which best suits their 
needs, 


A line we have acquired 
from a leading manufactur- 
ec offers you some 50 designs 
to choose from—handsome, 
clever, colorful, tasteful, top 
quality with matching en- 
velopes and your personal or 
business imprint matching 
the color pattern you choose. 
Prices, samples on request. 


Personalized Greeting Cards 
i? Murray St., New York 7 





IMPORTED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS & 


ART WORKS 
CHINA e eo Bs f UNION 


ENGLAND + ANODTA 
and other countcies 


Send for lists 
+ 


SOVIET WOMAN 


Monthly pictoriat 


Single copy — 25 
Anavual Sub, — $2.50 
° 


IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 
22 E. 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 





LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Sulte 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 








mason furniture co. 
Iron Legs from $2.50 per set 


contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices. 


303 N. Western Av. HO 4-811] 














Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses. Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 

WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wlishire Siva. 





fas Angeles WEbster 5-1167 
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A THRILL OF A LIFETIME 


When we 
we immediately made 
GUARDIAN readers to 


If you own 
album is a MUST. 


Brown's Body, The 4 
Man River. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
GUARDIAN READERS 


Send check, cash or 
money order to 


ROBESON ALBUM, 
17 Murray St., N.Y. 7 
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truly a thrill of a lifetime. 
ing the songs of the people throughout the world. 
an LP player or plan to get one, this 


insurgent 


heard Paul Robeson’s new LP album 
arrangements for 
The album is 
It is Paul Robeson sing- 


special 
own a copy. 


The album includes: Didn't My Lord Deliver Daniel, Kevin 
Barry, Hymna For Nations, There's A Man Going "Kound 
Names, Song of the Warsaw Ghetto, Volga Boatmen, John 
Generals, Joe Hill, Old 


The regular price of the album is $4. 


plus 35¢ postage e. of Kovkies; 


faking 


Books and Publications 





IMPORTED BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS 

AGAIN IN STOCK! 

ANTONINA KOPTAVEVA 
IVAN IVANOVICH 
in English 

An intensely absorbing novel 
dealing with a human interest 
problem of adjustment between 
a brilliant Soviet surgeon and 
his young wife under the new 
conditions of living in a social- 
ist society. The entire story un- 
folds itself against the fascinat- 
ing background of new life and 
rapid development in Soviet 

Yakutia in the Far North, 

45 pp. — $150 


- 
JUST ARRIVED 
Vol, 23 of the 


Me Ww. of Rockies, 








EXTRA BONUS 
If you answer this ad. you 
will be entitled to SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS on future 
OTHELLO albums which 
will include more songs 
by Paul Robeson and other 

peoples’ artists 
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CHICAGOANS 
Phone HArrison 17-5497 


LOU BLUMBERG 


all forms of 


INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 





DETROIT 


Buy with confidence 





from 


SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


Detroit, Mich. 
VE 9-6960 


15257 Heuston 
a Kelty Rd, 








R PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, youn play 


“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmontes . even if 
you don't know a silagie note 
now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- 
od, $3 for Piane Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 
FREE! “The Weavers Sing,” 
exciting 48 pp. book 
of folk songs (reg $1.25) if you 
act NOW. 








GREAT SOVIET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
In Russian 
Available now Vol, 1-23 

Deluxe printing and binding 
Profusely illustrated with color 
plates and maps. This new en- 
larged edition will consist of 
50 volumes. 

Regular Price: $9.50 per vol, 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: 
$8 per volume 
ATTENTION: Musicians, Singers, 
Music Teachers! 

Our newly opened branch store 
at 822 Broadway, cor. 12th St., 
offers a complete department of 
imported sheet music and musi- 
cal scores. 

Come in and browse. 

Ask for Free Catalog No. 16 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 


55 W. S6th St. 822 Broadway 
New York 19 New York 3 
GR 3-2018-9 
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The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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tonio campaign will be the best 


e 18th CD had a Congressman it 


—even for Donovan voters. 
Donovan campaigners have in- 
dicated they will seek to repeat 
their success with the same 
“communist” charges against 
Marcantonio. While the red 
scare is still strong in the 18th 
as elsewhere in the country, it 
loses vigor when used by a man 
with Donovan’s record of ne- 
glect and when its target is a 
man whose political life is built 
on service to his constituents. 


THE OLD SPIRIT: For the 


country at large and for the 
people in the 18th the Marcan- 





vital public service. 

Last week a new Vito Marc- 
antonio Political Assn.—the 
third in the district—opened at 
111 Madison Av. A crowd of 500 
jammed the headquarters one 
flight up, overflowed down the 
stairway and into the street. 
Manuel Medina chaired the 
meeting and Andronicus Jacobs, 
Negro longshore leader and the 
American Labor Party’s candi- 
date for Manhattan Borough 
President last year, joined 
Marcantonio on the platiorm. 


THE OLD BITE: Street meet- 
ings were scheduled elsewhere 


Sonate 





could see 


Mare wasjalways the Geod Neighbor to his constituents; Donovan the invisible man. 


By Elmer Bendiner 

N Vito Marcantonio’s mail 

after the announcement that 
he would run for Congress as 
an independent from N. Y.’s 
18th CD was a “confession.” It 
came from a Puerto Rican 
voter in the district and said: 


“T have a confession to make. 
After voting for you for three 
consecutive times I went crazy 
(I believe) and voted for that 
do-nothing Mr. Donovan [in- 
cumbent James C. Donova 
endorsed by Republican and 
Democratic machines]. The 
more I read about him the 
nore I hate myself for giving 
him my vote.... 


“As you know there are quite 
a few thousand Puerto Ricans 
in this city that were led to 
believe that a vote for you was 
a vote for the Communist 
Party. I include myself in that 
group. But what we forgot was 
that you are the only person 
to whom we can go in any kind 
of trouble. 


“I also forgot that for you 
there are no race, creed or 
color. That shows you how 
ignorant we can sometimes be. 
I was one who voted for Dono- 
van out of pure curiosity. I 
don’t know the man and after 
what I’ve seen I don’t want to 
know the guy. I know you and 
your record.” 


THE NEW’ ELEMENT: Disillu- 
sion with Donovan is the key to 
politics in the 18th. On the up- 
per levels the gang-up against 
Marcantonio is the same as in 
1950 with only the Liberal 
Party defecting. (It commands 
about 5,000 votes.) Another sign 
of weakness in the gang-up is 
the threatened primary fight 
for Caspar H. Citron. At the 
election district level, the four 
years have wrought changes. 
The new element is Donovan's 
record in Washington and in 
the 18th. 


Four years ago the Demo- 
eratic district captains . were 
part of the gang-up. This year 
key captains are reported luke- 


Warm or openly rebellious. Job- 
holders have been reportedly 
called in and threatened with 
loss of their jobs unless they 
campaigned for Donovan. 


MAN WHO WASN’T THERE: 
The captains’ reluctance re- 
fiects the shifting sentiments 
below. Donovan’s activities in 
Congress (he has a consistently 
reactionary. record) might pass 
unnoticed by voters who don’t 
check the record; but his fail- 
ure to give the district service 
at the club level may prove 
fatal. His record in Congress is 
matched by an absentee record 
at Yorkville headquarters. A 
awyer is on hand for help in 
some cases—working for fees. 

In and out of office Marcan- 
tenio has been a source of help 


- pacieatonenes 


hope of raising a voice for 
peace and civil rights in Con- 





gress. For the 18th it will also 
mean a chance to restore @ 


aN 











in the 


district for 
Marcantonio has always cam- 
paigned the hard way—on the 
streeu-corner as well as by TV 


this week. 


and press conferences. His 
press statements, though, have 
the bite of a street-corner rally. 
For example when the ‘‘Affili- 
ated Young Democrats of the 
18th CD” last week came out 
tor Donovan, Marcantonio said: 

“There is no such organiza- 
tion in existence in the 18th 
CD. ... And its so-called state 
president, Harold R. Moskovit, 
is certainly not young. This old 
stumblebum Moskovit has been 
playing a shell game with a 
phony and very often non-ex- 
isting organization for the pur- 
pose of trying to impress poli- 
ticians.” 


Nine pounds five ounces of hope 


That's what all of Mrs. Hazel Grant's children weighed in at, when her triplets arrived last week 
in Bronx Hospita!; the youngest, a girl, weighed 2 lbs. 6 ozs. Incubators were bucking the 9,600-to- 
1 odds doctors laid against all three surviving. 


N.Y. POLITICS 





Dems seek trends 
with straw poll 


EMOCRATIC leaders were 

preparing to poll some 150,- 
000 N.Y. Democrats (about 5% 
of the party’s enrollment) on 
a candidate for Governor. 
Though the straw poll would 
decide nothing, like a merchan- 
dising survey it would test the 
sales appeal of certain names 
and measure the popular 
moods in each county. 


The straw ballot will list 10 
names. The vote for each will 
tell more than his springtime 
popularity which o/ten differs 
greatly from his November 
standing. A straw landslide for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., for 
example, would indicate to 
strategists that this year it 
would be smart politics to stir 
New Deal memories. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND: A 
strong vote for James A. Farley 
would indicate the machine 
was working smoothly, that a 
hack might ride in, that un- 
blushing reaction could still 
make gains. No one has yet 
taken Judge Harold R. Medina 
seriously as governorship tim- 
ber—but a sizeable vote for 
the judge who built his repu- 
tation solely on convicting 
Communists would measure the 
read scare’s effectiveness as a 
campaign stunt. 

Similarly Binghamton’s May- 
or Donald W. Kramer is listed 
not because he is considered 
seriously but because he can 
register upstaters’ responses to 
local people, local issues. Others 
on the list are Averell Harri- 
man, Mayor Wagner, Supreme 
Ct. Justice Robert Jackson, 
Judges Robert Froessel and 
Charles S. Desmond—both’ of 
the State Court of Appezgls-- 
and Thomas H. Fin!ctter, ex- 
Secy. of the Air Force. 


Each is there to spot a trend. 
The poll’s results may not only 
shape the slate but determine 
whether the Dernocratie Party 
will this year wear an Ejisen- 
hower jacket or a Roosevelt 
nantle. 


VIGOR & VAGUER: The only 
personal popularity contest in 
the poll will be among Roose- 
velt Jr., Wagner and Harriman, 
each prepared to trade on a 
New Deal association. Of the 
three, Roosevelt Jr. is clearly 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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INSURANCE 


Carl Brodsky 


All kinds of insurance, includ- 
ing automobile, fire, life, 
compensation, etc. 


799 Broadway © GK 5-3326 





MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


18 E. ‘th St, GR 7-2457 


mear Srd Av. 
EFFICIENT -@ RELIABLE 
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By Popular Demand 





~- 
frre 


August 27, 28, 29 


e@ LIONEL STANDER 
and an all-star cultural 


LIMITED 


GUARDIAN WEEKEND, 17 
WO 4-3960 


Repeat Performance 


Guardian Weekend 


White Lake Lodge 


e CEDRIC BELFRAGE, GUARDIAN editor, 
will lead a lively discussion on current affairs. 


stat 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

For reservations, write or call 

Murray St. 


at 


will lead 


TONY KRABER 


$27 


INCL. TRANSP. 
Send $5 deposit 


and 





I wish te make ....... 


Name 


Address 


Enclosed is $ 











Listings im the Calender and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words’: 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Addre.s: Classified, Nat! 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 


minimum 














NEW YORK 





CALENDAR 


TRIPLE 





CLIMATE TOO HOT for you? Stay 
C-O-O-L. Have Fun at our party 
315 W. 98th St. (Riverside Drive 
b-r-e-e-e-z-e-s), Apt. 7B, Sat.. July 
24.9 pm. Subseription: Tsc. ott 
A.D. A... PF. 

SUNDAY, JULY 25, 8:30 p.m “Aar rat 
Kramer, author of “The Roll of a 


For, .idden 
politics and poetry 


Drum,” will speak va 
Starlight Balt- 


room. Dr Annetie Rubinstein 
chairman, Refreshments Outdoor 
Forums every Sun. evening uatil 


Penthouse 10A, 59 W 
information call ASP 


Labor Day 
Tist St. Por 
SU 717-4677. 














IN MEMORIAM 
In Memory of 
| KATE SCHIFEMAN 
' Gallant Fighter for Peace 
Allerton Club, A.L.P 








MERCHANDISE 
ATR CONDITIONER — APHCIAL 
PURCHASE — ONLY A FEW LHe, 
', ton with thermostat. Top con- 
sumer rating. Reg. $319.95. NOW 
BELOW DEALER'S COST $169.95 
Other top brands and sizes at com- 
parable savings. Standard Brands 
Dist., 1438 4th Av. (13th & Il3tha 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free park- 
ing or 2 tokens for subway riders 
LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS, Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and se. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 

MU 6-7308 





FU ND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your Uquor costs 
low. Call Parkiane Liquors, Ine. 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E 58th 
St., PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 


PLANNING A 


HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 
{ your old radio console 
into a modern instrument 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3d Av., N. Y¥. C.3 GR 3-7686 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SitoP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn BU 4-919 
por TERY “BAKN 
Specializing in ists, 2nds, closeouts 
of quality ceramics and gla swarce 
Domestic & Imported. 231 10th Av 
23-24, Sts.) QR 5-4424, - Stose 
hours: Tues. thra Sat. 9:36-6."Sua 
12-6. -Thurs: eve.-te 9- Ctosed “Mon 


Announcing a new outlet in Queens 
for fine pottery, Ceramic gifts and 
supplies. Quality 2nds at large dis- 
counts. POTTERY MART, 266-15 
Hillside Ay. Queens. Open Tues 
thru Sua, 11-6 p.m. Thurs. & Fri. 
eves.—8 :30-10:30 


TRACK COMBINATION 
stor reen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table  peds, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS 
GEASS TOPS, frameless tension 
screens. Liberal discount to readers. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 me Ay., B’klyn, GL 2-3024 





phvilis 





Handwrought jewelry, sterling sli- 
yer, modern design; prices from 
$3.50 up 

173 West 4th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
ORchard 6-3287 
(Discount to Guardian readers) 
3 to 180 pm Closed Mon. 
SYTEC TACULAR 

(LEARANGS 


BROADLOOM 
$100.000 worth of 
carpets in rolls, balances. All styles 
and colors Must be sold before 
tuic Fall) No reasonable offer re- 
fused. RUGCRART CARPET WARE- 
HOUSE, 123 W_ 64th St. Open Mon.- 
Fri, 9-5. After 5 by 7“. ouly, 

POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selection of seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best 
sources, '% to ™% off list price. 
Also wrought iron, crystal, ete 

108 7th Av So. WA 9-2666 

Dally 10-19 Pp m, Sun. 1-6 p.m. 


SE RVIC ES 





CUSTOM CABINETRY, Choi: -e wood 


finishes, Iron Brass Glass used. 
Imaginative design. Hi-Fi to speci- 
fication, Pictures (25% discount) & 
frames Free Estimates Beran- 


Orban. 322 E 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc, insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
44th St... N.¥. 36 MU 2-4120 


23d St, OR 4-6123 


19 W 


RADIO-TY REP NT 


spec laltse. 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 


VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408 


SPIKE'S MOVING and 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if no answer. call after 6 pm). 
Occasional long distance jobs ac- 
cepted. 





pick-up 





MAILING, PHOTO-OPPSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 

39 Union Square AL 5-8160 

NORMA CATERERS, Now booki ing 

SPRING & SUMMER AFFAIRS. Let 

us plan that special occasion ia 

temple, home or office. Anywhere 
in metropolitan area. Hor d’Quevres 

at all times. ES 3-9490 


BENDIX- THOR-MONITOR-A.BC. 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 





bought and sold. 
WASHCO — GE 4-4228 
TIME TO STOKE VOUR FINE FURS 


—Coats and Stoles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODELLING or a to fur- 
linegt clata gaats, + ‘ » # 

MAX KUPERMAN . 
214 W. 30th Set BR 9-3733 


TIKED OF 


N.Y. politics 


(Continued from Page 9) 

in the lead, campaigning hard. 

On Republican corruption he 

stumps with vigor; on foreign 
policy he is vaguer—as if wait- 
ing to catch some sign, from 
above or below, of an issue on 
which to peg his campaign. At 
Colgate University’s annual 
Foreign Policy Conference July 
12, he criticized Eisenhower’s 
foreign policy of “massive re- 
taliation” but also said the 
President stands in the way of 
an ‘adequate military estab- 
lishment” and has not system- 
atically encouraged subversion 
in socialist countries. He did 
not favor war against Social- 
ist states, but co-existence was 
“no worthy goal.” The Roose- 
veit Jr. formula: defeat cum- 
munism by a better life “for 
men who are free” and by a 
campaign ef subversion within 
socialist countriss. 
TOO MASSIVE: Clearly will- 
iny to fit the tune to his listen- 
ers, Roosevelt Jr. heard ltitt'e 
from labor to make him change 
it. At the AFL’s state conven- 
tion last week pres. George 
Meany criticized Eisenhower 
tor backsliding on his “massive 
retaliation” polic:’, deplored the 
prospect of peace in Asia as 
“massive appeasement,” re- 
jected “co-existence with gang- 
sters.” (Meany also denounced 
the Administration’s rosy esti- 
mate ‘of the economic situation 
and voiced labor’s fears of 
growing unemployment.) 

The other possible candidates 
were quiet. Harriman waited in 
the wings for Roosevelt Jr. to 
shoot his bolt. Wagner demure- 
ly said that as yet he felt no 
drait. In the Governor's man- 
sion, Thomas E. Dewey had 
told friends he had “no inten- 
tion” of running again. The 
Washington Posi’s Edward T. 
Folliard commented: “This was 
almost like saying he was not 
going to run—but not fuite.”’ 

Dewey was reportedly stop- 
ping tor a future. On the one 
hand a N.Y. law firm was re- 
ported offering him $100,600 a 
year. On the other hand a 
Cabinet post might be had. but 


MOVING, STORAGE, 
ENCED PIANGO 








EAVERI- 
MOVERS. Prot 
by my 20 years experienc Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on «any 
moving problem. 





799 Bway, Rm. 5AS GR: 3740 
MANHATTAN MIMEO LEVGTER 
SERVICE 





Quality Work e@ Quick Service 
Mimeogreph e Offset @ Printing 
Addressing e Complete Mailing 


Wedding, birth and socal an- 
nouncements. —S. A. Jafle, Prop, 
ROCKAWAY, LONG BEACH and 
all resorts to 60 miles, Exprass 
service by car or truck, Call Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. 


MAPLE” We make it 
mahogany Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. IN 9-6827. 
APARTMENT TO SHARE 


YOUNG WOMAN wishes to share 
comfortable, large, mid-towa apt. 
with mature young woman uader 
35 Reasonadle. Box S, 17 Murray 
ms. FB. F. ©, 7. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


98 ST. 


Large & 
business 


& RIVERSIDE DK. 
small attractive rms. for 
ladies each absolutely private, 
Light kitchen privileges. Call morn- 
ing & evenings 6-8 p.m. UN 4-2892 
IN SUNNYSIDE, Large furnished 
room with bath in private house, 
peer transportation. Write Box P, 
17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7 





FOR SALE 
BARN ON WRITER'S Mountain-top 
farm in Catskills, 107 mites from 
N.Y. Magnificent beams, excellent- 





JUDGE HAROLD MEDINA 
Timber but no redwood 


Folliard belittled that possibil- 
ity: “He (Dewey] has heard 
that some of his friends in the 
Cabinet are finding it expen- 
sive to live in Washington— 
that they are spending well 
beyond their official salaries— 


and this is something Dewey 


feels he cannot afford to do.” 


ARCHIBALD DUMPED: On 
lower levels of slate-picking, 
Tammany Hall moved to dump 
the only Negre in the State 
Senate. In 1952 Julius A. Archi- 
bald’s election shattered the 
lily-white tradition in the Sen- 
ate by defeating the incumbent 
Harold I. Panken for the nomi- 
nation, This year Sen. Archi- 
bald was the only incumbent 
not chosen for renomination. 
Tammany picked Panken. 
Anti-machine elements, in- 
dependents and those who 
oviginally backed Archibald as 
standard-bearer of Negro poli- 
tical representation were re- 
portedly mobilizing in the 21st 
SD for another primary fight 
to maintain the gain won two 
years ago. 
CHISHOLM, ANFUSO NAMED: 
In Brooklyn the Bedford-Stuy- 


vesant Political League, which 
grew out of the movement for 
Negro representation that last 
year swept Judge Lewis Flagg 
Jr. into office, named Negro 
attorney William Chisholm as 
its candidate in the Democratic 
primary for State Senator from 
the 11th SD. Party leaders have 
not yet picked the official nom- 
inee to run against Chisholm, 
In Brooklyn’s 8th CD party 
leaders, bowing to pressure 
from liberals and from strong 
Italian-American groups, nom- 
inated Judge Victor L. Anfuse 
for Congress. Anfuso has spok- 
en out for banning atomic 
weapons, talking peace with 
the U.S.S.R. and amending 
the Walter-McCarran Act. He 
will be opposed in the prima- 
ries by Joseph Marcelle, former 
Internal Revenue Commr. 


ALP SEEKS “HURL-BACK”: 
The American Labor Party 
launched a many-sided cam- 
paign early this month, circu- 
lating nominating petitions 
throughout the state, organiz- 
ing post-card campaigns: te 
the President urging him to act 
against McCarthy and for 
peace in Indo-China; to Sen. 
Lehman applauding his stand 
against McCarthy and seeking 
to stiffen it. 

The ALP was seeking to jein 
local campaigns “which would 
help stop the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s war program 
and hurl back the Biz Business 
offensive on the people’s stand- 

eard of living.” Acting exec. secy. 
Morris Goldin said in launching 
the petition campaign: ‘“Espe- 
cialiy are we eager to join with 
all forces and all candidates 
who are wiliing to agree on 
Minimum 
to end the threat of a depres- 
sion and interventionist horrers 
abroad.” 

An ALP nominating conven- 
tion set for September will pick 
a slate. Officials are still cest- 
ing about fer progressive tim- 
ber. 


WESTCHESTER GHETTO 





Realtors fight housing project; 
would keep Negroes ia slums 


By lone Kramer 


UST east of White Plains in 

Westchester County — oiten 
described as N. Y.’s most exclu- 
sive suburb, and one of tne 
most expensive real estate 
counties in the U.S.—lies the 
town of Greenburgh, which 
contains street after street of 
crowded tumble-down firetraps. 
Most of these are occupied by 
Negro families, many emnloyed 
in the county’s more fa.“ on- 
able homes. N. Y. State and the 
Greenburgh Housing Authority 
want to replace the slums with 
a $2,200,000 project to include 
140 low-rent apartments and a 
number of single houses built 
privately on land cleared by 
the state for sale without dis- 
crimination. Westchester real- 
tors, backed by groups of home 
owners, in a jimcrow campaign 
are out to defeat the project 

“They don’t want to make it 
attractive for Negroes up here,” 


Westchester NAACP chairman 
Grant Reynolds told the 
GUARDIAN; “This small group 


doesn’t want Negroes here and 
fear they will move in if decent 
housing is provided. The only 
type of Negro wanted is the 
domestic servant who will ‘live 
in’ or stay in the slums.” 


PILGRIMS & SKINS: Almost 


1 OEY pBR ARS EFTELIS Fb helt deithe Speagie wtio’ mbdat to 


$3.500. Box A,17 Murray St.. NYC T. 


Westchester did so to better 


themselves, Reynolds said. 
“The Pilgrims and refugees 
from the potato famine didn’t 
come to America for a vacation. 
But these very same Americans 
want to deny the right of other 
people to better themselves— 
because of their color.” 
Opponents of the project, 
which include the Orchard Hill, 


Hillside and Woodhill Home- 
owners Assns. backed by the 
realtors, give as their reasons 


that it would cost Greenburgh 
too much, the school would be 
more crowded and the “propor- 
tion” of students changed (the 
public school is now 60% white, 
40% Negro). Housing Authority 
chairman Davis M. Zimmerman 
Says the town would continue 
to collect taxes and it will “not 


(Ce ontinued on Page 11) 





GRAND PR ZTE aes! 


ARTKING'S New 
SOVCOLOR EPIC 
TAT. bat 40641513.) 








ATR COOLED 
Sat., July 24: STAGECOACH 


John Ford's widely acclaimed 
Western film. 

July 31: Devil & Daniel Webster 
SAT. only; 9 pm. continuous 
(No showings Fri. or Sun.) 
Members $1 Non-Members $1.25 


CLUB CINEMA ‘ie ain Av. 
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cated. 
SILK STOCKINGS: By tight- 
ening housing codes, the oppo- 





















e Tennis, p:ng-pong, shuffleboard. 
e Music, sq. dancing, camp-fires. 
@ Delicious meals. Cabins for 2. 
e 2 summer theatres nearby. 
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PLAN YOUR VACATION AT 


Camp Midvale 
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For a 
resiful 


vacation that offers a 
aimosphere 
1 Union 


full program of activity as 
make reservations NOW 
Square West, N. Y. C. 


well as a 
at CAMP LAKELAND. 
Telephone AL 5-6283 








The project’s backers, in addi- that in the 2 a.m. confusion he RESORTS 
tion to the NAACP, include the had misunderstood the ques- ne anananahanananar” 
nge S to return Urban League, Businessmen of tion, was really for the project } 7 
} Tarrytown Road, Parkway Gar- and wanted to switch his vote { e ; 
; t White Lake dens and Secor Woods Assns., which would have decided the ‘ 4 
0 i the Greenburgh Democratic matter in favor of the project. 4 | < 
: ry 7 ‘ OY 4 
We promised ourselves a Party, and several local — Last week Massaro was try- ‘wreemActal, P 
repeat performance rae Mi pe ge — hee ing to get the Council recon- { 7 
a ; or the projec he respec ; hi 
after the huge success of Bice ’ vened so he could correct his } < 
our Guardian Week-end last | Hartsdale League - petag a vote, but the rest of the mem- | LIONEL STANDER & TONY KRABER i 
month at White Lake, so i ge TeCEIV ed t reatening “ ia bers were reported out of town. > present ; 
here we go again. The dates ters and insulting phone calls. pe next regular meeting was Cl baal dP b d Hi 3 
4 are Aug. 27-28-29, the week- At a 5-hour meeting of the~ set for August 26. Meanwhile ¢ assical an re-Broadway Hits : 
end before Labor Day. (We Greenburgh Town Board at there was the danger that } wi ; . ‘ 
have nothing against Labor]| Hartsdale Central Av. School, property owners through @ } All water sports on beautiful 15 mi. lake ¢ Tennis Z 
Day, in fact we're all for it, July 15, 620 persons, one-third petition would amend the rules > Handball ¢ Folk Dancing ¢ Nature Study . 
but we decided to have ours Negro, brought the fight to a so that a 4-1 vote would be ? Arts and Crafts ¢ Art Classes. 7 
early and avoid the rush.) climax. Anti-project spokesmen needed for the project. a y 
Editor Cedric Belfrage will were met by charges of “pre- ‘ Supervised For reservations call: 4 
be in personal command of judice” and “McCarthyism.” ; " : ‘ ‘ : WA 4.6600 er write 250 4 
our contingent. We'll leave Reynolds lJater called these Give Your Wallet a Rest! , | Day Camp W. 26th St. N.Y. or White 
New York Friday evening, people “dupes of McCarthyism.” (It needs it) > | From 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Lehe. N y. whi si Lehe 350 ; 
reach there in time for sup- He said: “When you call peo- Vacation in ‘ oke, N.Y. ite Lake 35 ; 
per and . cool night . rest; ple Communists w hen they FRENCH CANADA ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee Oe ee Oe ee Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe ae Oe oe e aS 
then two days with White want te remove slums—that is at meee 
ake’s fine focd, fun and eCarthviem.” 
re yeti os L ion el AcCarthyism. CAMP LaFOND RESIDENT YHEATRE bh QELIGRIEGL ROOGAWWAY os 108 tteenT ates A GUEST SEARS 
pth iggy “eaten ige MR oh OUT OF TOWN: In the early (Interracial) STOCK: COMPANY NYVZ — proressiowat stare. 
Stander, Tony Kraber and ee te! : , aie ~er Bo 
. a9} morning hours the Town Board $35 a week—children*'2 rgte 
the rest of the engaging E , : A 
White Lake staff will be on voted 3-2 against rezoning the Rustic atmosphere, log cabins. WOOUZOURME = NY TEL ROOLROUEME 1150 
alan a aa te: eee ae wn pull sroiect lak 4), fishing (it’s up te 
/ hand. There's tennis, swim- — orig Rocce: spose pear aay, pt or canoes, Pent, { 
ming, boating, hiking. Re- out. But aiier the vote own tennis, good focd & nice people COMPLETE ADULT RESORT 
turn will be Sunday evening Councilman Patsy Massaro saia Write Now: Vacation with the Nicest People Ever... Inform- 
at about six. a erence wee a ® & tctend, (deneesleiion ally. With a full daily & unusual schedule of actiri- 
So hurry. hurrv hurrv rar) 4 sea 7 C ’ ties, recreation, sports and entertainment— planned 
wis seus  poeeewation The hae af ie. VACATION PLUS ‘pimeie Labelle, Quebec, Conodo ] for adults. Send for our unique program. 
* a , ot Werld Fellowship — — NEW NEW ¥%& ° NEW 
number of guests we can N Int White Mts. (Conway) New THEATRE — GOLF CAGE — GAME ROOM — LOUNGE 
bring is limited; first come, - iin Hampshire. For ALL faiths, | << —_ : te setts, » Oh U. BOVOEE WH. FOURS thie, ate, 
first served. Write or call a es SUMMER FUN! ALL SPORTS se NIGHTLY ENTERTAINMENT, ok FREE “INSTRUCTION. 
: y -- Seu Seoson O J Sth . j : i % 
Miss Peck, GUARDIAN = SWIMMING, FISHING, BOATING, ENDY S Getting Moma Ce. Ache eee 
Week-end, 17 Murray St., Mg FOLK-DANCING, EXCURSIONS “Social > Folk - Square Dancing * Crafts --$culptore {Painting « 
New York 7. Tel. WO 4-3960. Speakers, discussions + optional 
Children’s pregram relieves perents, 
Generous family-style mez)s. CUP PB RRO HOR ROBE BR Ok BOR BRR Be 8 eke BBR OPP Bok ok Boeke Be mim imim 
Room and board 24 to £7 daily. = Fi 
Wesichester slum een - CAMP LAKELAND © : 
Conway, New Hampshire s “ 
(Continued from Page 10) foe aca We opted . New sok) NEw = ‘(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) = 
cost the town a cent.” The low- ECHO LAKE LODGE accommodations, NEV ounges. = 
rent houses wil] be built on In the Green Mis, Brandon, Vt. r= aoa SAME = NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural & social staff 
vacant land, so that residents A Delightful Adult Resort BOulevard 3-6919 (evenings) = Excellent feed prepared ender FINEST 
of the slum area can move right e On lovely Echo Lake. [ - ne ‘ ; 
into them without being relo-  ¢ All water sports—canoes, boats. oe = wpa of SON Sees ACCOMMODATIONS 





nents hope to condemn the ————————______ itenin ME Cte . nly oe oa Sn eee 
; ‘anc “i . c reivale, da. rhune 5-216 
firetraps and drive nearly half Cooperative, interracial camp SO ee SY 
of the present Negro residents oases GLEN AN ts e Entertainment 

¢ . 7 re J sports Ws rta ? ‘ 
out of the community before root = LAKE “il Activities j 

ad es : ull, €a, P 

new housing can be built. Rey- Liberty Planned children's program ( ‘amp [ Init 
nolds charged that a “conspir- T4IR HOUSE §32-$39 per wk. Children $26 Y 
acy” existed «mong real estate, i 























SEASON RATES: $35 WEEKLY 
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2-Day Weekend — $7.25 , 





WINGDALE, N.Y, 




























nf 
building and lending institu- Reserve now fer Your Vacation SPO “\eperny Famous Interracial Resort on | 
os 5 & - i 
tions to keep Negroes from Fine Jewish Cuisine e@ Private Att. Organizations: Inquire ~*< Beautiful Lake Bilis in the | 
buvine int whit are s. H Lake @ Playground e Governess about attractive rates fer pic- Ridgefield, Conn, Ridgefield 6-6548 Berkshires NOW OPFERS Yor 
uying into ve areas. He Movies @ Bancing @ Sports @ TY nies, outings, etc. Request Fel- — INTERRACIAL — $50.000 Castine 
called the oppcsition “the silk- N.Y. Phone: FL 8-9485 der W for directions. Is O N DeLuxe Bungalows 
stocking commuter crowd.” ahntatnatntstates tte ttinRa Matta ae a — —— ag sad Day Camp for Chil- 
: as | Specia amily ucge rates or - 
oer : ~ "y 4 Me FOL are t it od ene dren under expe rt 
FHAT’S MeCARTHYISM”: > Ideal Vacation Spot for Young People til a ae ~— AdGitions supervision — fully 
. ly 25¢ : equipped. 
_~ 4 Week of on y ae Competent counselor supervision = a — 
Reserve for Tanglewood 7 The Great Adirondack Folk Genk bul ; a 4 ‘ No Tippin Poller 
' . “—— * . ant wimming ool, tennis y £ Whey. 
; Concert Season ! Seng and Dance Festival seuete. tnbertidameens end Still the Finest Food 
festival house é PETE SEEGER, Your Host dencing tightly. OLD Anywhere (special at- 
e agg Folk — . Feoturing: George Tyne, Jean Muroi, SOCIAL STAFF: a ne — 
e ete Seeger, folk singer 1 { ; Jon & Dolores Ghur & Doree Simmons JOHN FLEMING, singer; MEVER Troditions ‘rop pance Band, Al 
@ Kecord Library e@ Social Staff “In The Adirondacks” \ , etalon Mirssrss. ted ; , ‘op and, 
e Tennis . N.Y. Tel: LU 2-1165 > e & LUBA : EISENBERG, actors; Sperts, swimming, 
Write for Tanglewood Conc't Prog. >» ON SCHROON LAKE “Prof.” Allan Tresser and his Bond ea FOX, a ge A gg tong fishing, boating, ete. 
~ opne P MAN, ACCOrajo 4 , . F . 4 e = smear 
Jenox 4,mass. tel: lenox 567-w =? Potiersvitle, N.Y. & Stor Trumpeter Witliom Ditord , sneaan Gisdnine RATES: $42-$45 PER WEEK 
{ All Sports — Private Beach on 10-mile Schroon Lake. r e Fer info. & reserv. write or ca)l 
tas astlaset alas Championship Clay Tennis Courts, Weekly Tournaments. 225 W. 34 St., Rm. 1007, N.Y. C. Camp Unity, 1 Union -Sq. W 
SHADOWCOD INN 4 Cozy Bar — Excellent Food — American-Jewish Cuisine. Fel. @Hiekering 4-56285 N.Y., Rm, 610. AL 5-6966 
4j , : > Resort Phones: Chestertown (NY) 2830 or 9681. NYC MA 4-8570 or 1230 mn ia ile eat o Group Rates for 10 or more 
| Congenial saenaaeat setting for ; LEAH OKUN, Director Oe an nn 
ie relaxat ae — Ping Sn hn tn Ain th hw tn wn nm lnm Mo ln a Mn eo Mn nt lo he Mla ten thn te th hn ln tht th th the » hs 4 
replaces, records, fin . 
jn. Pillow Dance Festival. “wewwee ce CC CCC SC SSC SSS NF aaa a eens es Ge » ; j See a Wenderf } 
Excell UMMER THEATRE. o8 ° « 4 efi 
ciiien oa Reserve now. t CAMP ALPINE = Pennsylvania's Cooperative Camp 4 4 Ellenville ‘ ss 
Limousine  tramsp. arranged. Secial Pregram e@ Swimming e Hiking e@ Folk Dancing 4 4 Lodge New Vork time for You | 
LENOX, MASS. Dramaties @ Arts & Crafts e@ New Recreational Facilities « ?- ; at. 
Tel. Lenox 8614—The Rosenbergs ; : 4 Professional \ 
\ : . 5 Cabins by the Week or Season. Plenty of Fresh Air and Sunshine ) 4 Theatre Grou YST, L 
as - in this Pennsylvania Dutch location. a é Pp 4 
CHILDREN’S CAMPS Coll Cheltenkom 2774, write Box 337G, 1013 Lehigh Av., Philadelphio, Peo. 4 / Social, Folk and LAKE bOpGE A NS 
PREP PREREE EERE EEO ROR ERE HALO LOCAL HRALAROH RHO Hee as 4 Square Dancing Hs * 
, Free Tennis Instructions 4 ee ee 
CAMP KINDERLAND  alnting @ rived Ceramics 4 | Hesh Bernardi { 
er rts ' s iO ane 
On Sylvan Lake, N. Y. ¢ Gh cantante watt, ; Martha Schlamme \ 
| mg week season—$330 =<“ “f €¥ se168 or putenvine soe {| Leon Bibb — Orchestra 
2, 4, 6, 8 wk. periods available ‘S An a nn nn hn nn he Folk & Squares with Cliff Bullard 
{ A Children’s Camp combining . a ——_— a 9 elay tennis courts, fishing 
‘ progressive Jewish education ACCORD 1, N. Y. For A Pleasant Vacation riding, all water sports on pri- 
with interracial Jivin z F vate luke, 1,500 weodland acres. 
' a &- 31st Seasen As An Inter-racial make your reservation now ot Free Weekend to Tenn's Winners 
t Full pregram of land and water Parent-Child Resort 












sports, Cultural theme: 360 yrs. 
ef Jewish contributions to 
American democracy portrayed 
thru seng, dance and play. 


@ 160 Beautiful Acres e@ Arts & Crafts 
@ Swimming @ Golf Nearby @ Tennis 
e@ Folk, Sq. Dancing; Essie Chasnoff 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
Adulis $46 up. Children $36 up 


7. 
ivercrest 
en. the: Hudiew, 
CHOWN FOR ITS COMFORT ANB HOSPITALITY 
Wappinger Falls, N.Y. Phone 1081 
Supervised play fer a limited 
number ef children. 
6@ mi. from N.Y. Open AN Yesr 


Adult accommodations at 
CAMP LAKELAND 
New York Offiees: 1 Union Sq. W. 
AL: 55-6283. New York tity 3 


Ot tt 





Chestertown 3, N. Y. ' 
Phone 3860 __N, Y. phone TU 2-0477 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise at a saving. 


Educational 
Toys & Games 


AGES 7 & up 
BANBALL. New type of game for 
indoor or outdoor play. All is need- 
ed is clear area for “court.” Played 
with rules similar to “handball.” 
Two play at a time, Good exercise 
but not exerting ppd, $5.25 


’ 




















HOUSE OF CARDS. Colorful, slotted 
cards with interesting designs allow 
for ingenious construction of alt 
kinds of structures. Type of toy 
Mom & Pop can join the fun. 
ppd. $1.25 


AGES 3 to 6 


FARM ANIMALS. Set of 20 rubber 
animals for creative play Com- 
pletely safe pod. $1.25 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Simple, 
modern 
stainless 
steel 
tableware 


24 pe. Service 
for Six 
$12.95 ppd. 


32 pe. Service 
for Eight 
$16.95 ppd. 


Most people can’t afford two sets of tableware. Yet many 
families keep a “gocd” set for company and special occasions, 
while an odd assortment bought one-at-a-time at the dime 
store serves their own use. Stainless steel tableware puts this 
old custom out-of-date. Stainless steel wears well, cleans easily, 
eliminates polishing and can be used every day and still look 
handsome when guests come, 

The only disadvantage is that the handsome, well made, 
stainless steel from Scandinavia is priced beyond most incomes. 
That's why we are so pleased by our set of stainless steel de- 
picted above. It is made in Japan, frankly copying the Scan- 
dinavian designs, well constructed and PRICED RIGHT. 

We're so convinced of this value, we make this offer! 

If after ordering the set you are dissatisfied with the design 
or construction or feel we have overstated our case, return the 
set within ten days and your MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 


the Lightweight, Portagy, Toble 
a of 1000 Year-Roung Uses 


Original All-Luminum 
FOLD-A-WAY TABLE 


The most useful, practical all- 
purpose table you've ever seen.., 
for kitchen, dining room, play- 
room, office, store or workshop. 
Lightweight, weather-proof aluminum, 
Holds over half a ton. Folds to fit in 
car or closet, carries like lugagge. 
Shipped Express. Pay co. shipping charges, 
60°x27” Hostess Size—Reg. $23-$24 
GUARDIAN PRICE—$18.35 
72x30” Super Size—Reg. $30-$32 
GUARDIAN PRICE—$23.95 








USE THE FOLD-A-WAY AS; 
Extra Dining Table 
Card and Game Tabie 
Buffet Table 
Picnic and Camping Table 
Playroom Table 
Sewing and Work Table 
Counter and Display Table 
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Quantity 
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BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 


Size, Color, Description Amount 























POSTAGE 





Name 


Address 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


TOTAL 


(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
All Sales Fully Guaranteed. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied! 
Full payment must accompany 
all orders. Make checks, money 


orders payable to GUARDIAN 
~BUYING SERVICE. 
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17 Murray St., N. ¥. 7 








SPECTATOR A? | 


‘The chessboard is the world...’ 


—Thomas Huxley 


For those whose interests lie in keeping the anti-Soviet pot 


on the bubble, the most chilling development of the moment 
is the so-called “cultural offensive” with which the U.S.S.R. 
and others of the socialist world are invading Western shores, 
Ballerinas and tenor robustos are beguiling the West’s elite; 
Volga boatmen have out-sculled Britain’s best on the Thames: 
and to date Soviet players have mopped the floors of some of 
our plushiest chess divans with the West’s top experts in the 
worlds’ oldest long-hair game. 

The chaps running our anti-Soviet campaigns have every 
reason to be upset by these developments. Resvect for Soviet 
artistry and prowess is growing apace, and with dangerously 
large segments of our population. 


10,000,000 BURRS: The recent U.S.-U.S.S.R. chess match in 
New York. is the most far-reaching case in point. This was 
bungled badly by our chaps a year ago, when they set up re- 
strictions which the Soviet players refused to swallow and in- 
stead called off the scheduled match. So much clamor for it 
developed that the match was re-scheduled for this past June. 
The result—after four sessions of play, to standing room only, 
in the Hotel Roosevelt—was 20-12 in favor of the Soviet team. 


* 


MIKHAIL BOTVINNIK AND SAMUEL RESHEYSKY 
In Moscow, May, 1948 


This was a better-than-expected result; the Soviet lads had 
whacked the British and Argentines much harder, and later 
went on to more thumping results over Canadian and Swedish 
players. 

What makes the Soviet chess victory a real burr under the 
saddles of the anti-Soviet, anti-chess, anti-everything crowd is 
that there are, believe it or not, some 10,000,000 Americans who 
at least “know the moves” on a chessboard—and it is a safe 
bet that at least half of them followed the Hotel Roosevelt 
matches like hawks. There is chess interest—kept alive by 
gaffers young and old—in every community in the U.S. From 
the days of the late Alekhine (a Czarist Russian), U.S. chess 
players have looked for the best chess from Russia. World 
champion Mikhail Botvinnik, who has withstood two challenges 
in the last two years, is known to U.S. chessists as “Botvinnik 
the Invincible.” 


VILLAGE PLAY-OVERS: The N.Y. matches produced, as by- 
products, (1) a new and wider-eyed respect for Soviet chess 
prowess; (2) a much-stimulated interest in chess as a game. 
After all, town and village experts everywhere now have, as a 
result of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. match, a whole batch of new, ex- 
citing and well-annotated contests to play over—which they 
do much more exhaustively than baseball fan$ do yesterday's 
big game. : 

As for the U.S. team, they gave an excellent account of 
themselves. Two of our youngest players, Donald Byrne and 
Larry Evans, both college-age grandmasters, won their matches 
—from Yuri Auerbach and Mark Taimonoy respectively. At the 
first board, Samuel Reshevsky drew even with the top visitor, 
Vassily Smyslov, in each of four games, for two points apiece. 


THE PEOPLE FIND OUT: The U.S. master from whom most 
was expected (he drew twice, lost twice against Geller) was 
I. A. Horowitz, editor of Chess Review. and the bellwether of 
American chess. America’s most peripatetic chess lecturer, ex- 
hibition-giver and nemesis of champions, Horowitz is also the 
most quoted humorist in the game. Most chess-players know 
his rules of thumb: “Always check, it might be mate!” and 
“Always sacrifice the other fellow’s pieces.” Veteran of every 
international team competition of recent years, he was once 
matched against the Yugoslav star, Trifunovich. 

“Now,” said Horowitz, ‘we shall find out witz is vich!” 

More to the point, what people are finding out from these 
exchanges is that nations that can get together for chess, 
dancing, athletics or singfests might do pretty well together 
in business, science and even diplomacy—if only we could keep 
the Dulles Brothers & Co. out of the act. 





